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ABSTRACT 


Remanufacturing  is  a  process  by  which  a  used  product  called  a  “core”  is  restored 
to  like-new  condition.  The  process  involves  disassembling  the  core  down  to  its 
constituent  used  parts,  differentiating  between  serviceable  parts  and  scrap,  and  using  a 
combination  of  serviceable  parts  and  new  parts  to  rebuild  the  product.  A  critical 
component  of  the  process  from  an  operational  standpoint  is  the  planning  of  core 
purchases,  disassemblies,  and  new  part  purchases.  These  three  unique  inventory  planning 
decisions  have  been  scarcely  addressed  in  the  literature  to  date.  This  research  presents 
and  tests  two  alternative  techniques  for  solving  the  remanufacturing  inventory  planning 
problem.  The  first  is  a  deterministic  network  linear  programming  formulation  with  safety 
stock  (ReNet),  while  the  second  is  a  stochastic  formulation  that  explicitly  accounts  for 
uncertain  yields  (SBPR).  The  experiment  is  designed  to  test  the  relative  performance  of 
the  two  techniques  and  the  effects  of  yield  uncertainty  and  product  characteristics  on  the 
solution  cost.  The  results  indicate  that  SIPR  outperforms  ReNet,  particularly  for  higher 
levels  of  imcertainty.  Further,  product  characteristics  were  shown  to  have  a  significant 
effect  on  both  the  relative  performance  and  the  solution  cost.  In  particular,  the  expected 
yields  of  the  highest-cost  parts  tend  to  drive  the  solution.  Remanufacturing  managers 
should  therefore  focus  their  resources  on  increasing  the  yields  of  high-cost  parts  through 
design  and  quality  control  initiatives.  Since  reducing  yield  uncertainty  also  significantly 
reduces  cost,  managers  should  fiirther  consider  implementing  procedures  or  investing 
capital  to  more  accurately  forecast  yields. 
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PREFACE 


Remanufacturing  has  been  called  the  “Hidden  Giant”  in  the  literature  due  to  its 
significant,  yet  relatively  silent  effect  on  the  economy,  hi  fact  in  terms  of  both  revenue 
and  employment,  it  rivals  such  giants  as  pharmaceuticals  and  household  consumer 
durables.  Still,  since  it  spans  over  45  separate  and  unique  industries,  it  has  received  little 
attention  by  academicians,  making  it  fertile  ground  for  research.  Early  on,  the  unique 
structure  of  the  remanufacturing  inventory  planning  problem  drew  my  interest. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  80%  of  the  life  cycle  cost  of  any  product  is 
incurred  after  sale.  As  such,  life  cycle-centric  products  such  as  those  that  are 
remanufactured  must  pay  particularly  close  attention  to  areas  like  logistics  and  inventory 
management.  Since  remanufacturing  is  likely  to  play  a  growing  role  in  the  economy  in 
the  future,  it  is  critical  that  these  operational  areas  be  addressed  by  the  academic 
community  in  order  to  make  remanufacturing  economically  viable. 

I  undertook  this  research  to  begin  to  fill  this  gap.  Specifically,  I  focused  on  the 
related  problems  of  determining  the  optimal  number  of  used  products,  or  “cores”,  to 
procure  and  disassemble  and  the  optimal  quantities  of  new  parts  to  procure.  This  led  to  a 
definition  of  the  problem  structure  and  the  formulation  of  two  alternative  techniques  to 
solve  it.  In  the  process,  I  gleaned  insights  into  the  effects  of  the  uncertainty  of  part  yields 
from  cores  and  the  structural  characteristics  of  products  on  cost.  These  insights  should 
begin  to  help  remanufacturing  managers  make  both  strategic  and  operational  decisions  in 
the  course  of  their  business. 


VI 


It  is  my  hope  that  this  research  will  spur  additional  efforts  to  help  make 
remanufacturing  an  economically  viable  means  of  meeting  product  demand  in  the  future. 
If  this  end  is  realized,  the  staggering  environmental  benefits  can  be  realized  without 
depending  too  heavily  on  the  legislative  mandates  that  are  becoming  popular  in  Europe 
and,  more  recently,  in  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Kevin  J.  Gaudette 
Bloomington,  Indiana 
December  2003 
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ABSTRACT 


Remanufacturing  is  a  process  by  which  a  used  product  called  a  “core”  is  restored 
to  like-new  condition.  The  process  involves  disassembling  the  core  down  to  its 
constituent  used  parts,  differentiating  between  serviceable  parts  and  scrap,  and  using  a 
combination  of  serviceable  parts  and  new  parts  to  rebuild  the  product.  A  critical 
component  of  the  process  from  an  operational  standpoint  is  the  planning  of  core 
purchases,  disassemblies,  and  new  part  purchases.  These  three  unique  inventory  planning 
decisions  have  been  scarcely  addressed  in  the  literature  to  date.  This  research  presents 
and  tests  two  alternative  techniques  for  solving  the  remanufacturing  inventory  planning 
problem.  The  first  is  a  deterministic  network  linear  programming  formulation  with  safety 
stock  (ReNet),  while  the  second  is  a  stochastic  formulation  that  explicitly  accounts  for 
uncertain  yields  (SIPR).  The  experiment  is  designed  to  test  the  relative  performance  of 
the  two  techniques  and  the  effects  of  yield  uncertainty  and  product  characteristics  on  the 
solution  cost.  The  results  indicate  that  SIPR  outperforms  ReNet,  particularly  for  higher 
levels  of  uncertainty.  Further,  product  characteristics  were  shown  to  have  a  significant 
effect  on  both  the  relative  performance  and  the  solution  cost.  In  particular,  the  expected 
yields  of  the  highest-cost  parts  tend  to  drive  the  solution.  Remanufacturing  managers 
should  therefore  focus  their  resources  on  increasing  the  yields  of  high-cost  parts  through 
design  and  quality  control  initiatives.  Since  reducing  yield  uncertainty  also  significantly 
reduces  cost,  managers  should  further  consider  implementing  procedures  or  investing 
capital  to  more  accurately  forecast  yields. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Remanufacturing  is  a  process  in  which  a  used  product  called  a  “core”  is  restored 
to  like-new  condition.  The  process  involves  disassembling  the  core  down  to  its 
constituent  used  parts,  differentiating  between  serviceable  parts  and  scrap,  and  using  a 
combination  of  serviceable  parts  and  new  parts  to  rebuild  the  product.  Many  firms, 
among  them  General  Electric,  Caterpillar,  Lockheed  Martin,  Pitney  Bowes,  and 
Cummins  Engine,  have  recognized  that  there  are  significant  business  opportunities  in  the 
aftermarket  for  remanufactured  goods.  In  fact,  an  estimated  73,000  firms  in  the  U.S.  are 
involved  in  remanufacturing,  accounting  for  over  $53  billion  in  sales  and  emplojdng  a 
half-million  people  (Lund  1996).  In  terms  of  sales  and  employment,  the  remanufacturing 
“industry”  rivals  the  household  consumer  durables,  steel  mill  products,  computers  and 
peripherals,  and  pharmaceuticals  industries. 

Growth  in  remanufactiuing  is  being  driven  by  two  primary  factors.  First  is  its 
increased  acceptance  by  both  firms  and  consumers,  the  latter  capitalizing  on  the  lower 
cost  of  remanufactured  goods  and  the  former  on  a  stable  source  of  profit  (Giimtini  and 
Gaudette  2003).  Since  the  seminal  works  by  Lund  (1984, 1996),  researchers  and  trade 
groups  have  pooled  resources  to  offer  strategic  guidance  and  research  to  remanufacturers 
(Thierry  et  al.  1995;  Hormozi  1997),  as  well  as  to  promote  its  benefits  to  lawmakers.  The 
second  driver  is  its  perceived  positive  impact  on  the  environment.  Several  researchers 
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have  made  strong  cases  for  the  environmental  benefits  of  remanufacturing  (e.g.  Ayres  et 
al.  1997;  O’Brien  1999;  and  Giuntini  and  Gaudette  2003),  and  lawmakers  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  answered  the  call  by  passing  legislation  designed  to  encourage  its 
use.  In  order  for  remanufacturing  to  become  an  economically  viable  alternative  to 
manufacturing,  however,  many  operational  issues  need  to  be  addressed  and  researched. 

Although  remanufacturing  shares  some  operational  characteristics  with  the 
traditional  manufacturing  process  (shop  floor  scheduling  and  assembly,  e.g.),  it  differs  in 
several  important  respects.  First,  certain  elements  of  the  supply  chain  are  unique,  such  as 
the  reverse  logistics  network  to  reclaim  cores.  Cores  are  procured  directly  from 
customers  via  exchange  programs,  indirectly  through  distributors  or  retailers,  and/or  from 
third-party  brokers  at  market  prices  (Figure  1-1).  Second,  remanufacturing  requires 
special  operational  processes  and  skills,  such  as  disassembly,  inspection,  testing,  and 
repair.  And  third,  inventory  planning  decisions  imique  to  the  remanufacturing 
environment  must  be  made  regularly  on  a  rolling  planning  horizon.  Such  decisions 
include  the  number  of  cores  to  procure,  the  number  of  cores  to  disassemble  in  each 
period,  and  the  number  of  new  parts  needed  to  replace  scrapped  parts.  These  are 
challenging  decisions,  in  light  of  the  high  level  of  uncertainty  inherent  in  the 
remanufacturing  process  and  the  unique,  integrated  structure  of  the  inventory  planning 
decision.  This  research  focuses  on  the  latter,  developing  and  testing  two  inventory 
planning  techniques  that  address  the  unique  uncertainties  and  decisions  faced  by 
remanufacturers. 
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Inventory  Planning  in  Remanufacturing 

Remanufacturers  and  manufacturers  face  many  of  the  same  inventory  challenges. 
End-item  demand  uncertainty,  supply  uncertainty,  and  lead  time  uncertainty,  for  example, 
are  problematic  in  both  environments.  However,  inventory  planning  in  remanufacturing 
is  more  challenging  than  that  of  its  manufacturing  counterpart  for  two  primary  reasons. 
First,  the  levels  of  uncertainty  faced  by  remanufacturing  inventory  planners  are 
significantly  higher.  Specifically,  supply  and  demand  uncertainties  are  much  more 
problematic  in  remanufacturing  due  to  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  product  failures  that 
drive  core  supply  and  end-item  demand.  Even  more  problematic  is  the  uncertain  yield  of 
usable  parts  that  emanates  fi’om  the  cores  upon  disassembly.  For  each  core  disassembled. 
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each  part  p  will  be  usable  with  a  probability  yp  and  scrapped  with  a  probability  hi 

aggregate,  the  yield  of  usable  parts  ( ^)  is  a  product  of  the  number  of  cores  disassembled 
(Q^)  and  the  yield  percentage  To  simplify  the  initial  discussion,  the  variables  in 
equation  (1)  are  assumed  to  be  deterministic.  However,  later  discussion  relaxes  this 
assumption  and  treats  y/p  and  yp  as  random  variables  with  known  distributions. 

(1) 

To  illustrate,  consider  the  simple  example  of  a  single-use  camera.  For  simplicity, 
assume  that  there  are  two  potentially  reusable  parts  in  the  camera:  the  plastic  shell  (part 
1)  and  the  microchip  (part  2).  Further  assume  that  the  plastic  shell  is  reusable  with  a 
probability  of  yi  =  0.9  and  that  the  microchip  is  reusable  with  a  probability  of  72  =  0.7. 

For  this  simple  example,  if  100  cores  are  disassembled  (i.e.  ^  —  100)  the  expected  yields 
of  parts  1  and  2  are  vj/i  =  90  and  v|/2  =  70,  respectively.  Although  most  remanufacturers 
assume  the  yield  to  be  deterministic  to  simplify  planning,  in  practice  it  is  highly  uncertain 
and  also  varies  from  part  to  part.  In  combination  supply,  demand,  and  yield  uncertainty 
make  remanufacturing  a  very  different  and  more  challenging  environment  than 
manufacturing  from  the  perspective  of  inventory  planning.  Lead  time  uncertainty,  while 
not  unique  to  remanufacturing,  can  exacerbate  the  problems.  Figure  1-2  identifies  the 
three  sources  of  uncertainty  discussed  above  with  dotted  lines,  while  the  dashed  lines 
illustrate  the  data  flow  from  these  uncertain  elements  that  must  be  accounted  for  in  the 
forecast  of  new  part  requirements. 
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Figure  1-2:  Material  and  dataflows  in  the  remanufacturing  process 


The  second  major  difference  with  regard  to  remanufacturing  inventory  planning  is 
the  structure  of  the  inventory  decision  itself  In  manufacturing,  new  component 
requirements  are  generally  calculated  directly  via  an  MRP  explosion  based  on  the  end- 
item  requirements  in  the  master  production  schedule.  The  components  are  then  ordered 
from  suppliers  using  a  lead  time  offset.  For  the  camera  example,  100  microchips  and  100 
plastic  shells  are  required  to  manufacture  100  cameras.  The  parts  are  ordered  at  a  point 
in  time  so  that  the  orders  arrive  just  in  time  for  assembly,  with  safety  lead  time  added  to 
account  for  lead  time  uncertainty  and  safety  stock  to  account  for  quantity  uncertainty,  if 
necessary. 
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In  remanufacturing,  by  contrast,  two  types  of  supply  sources  exist.  The  primary 
source  for  parts  is  used  cores,  each  of  which  3nelds  an  uncertain  set  of  usable 
components.  The  secondary  (and  generally  more  expensive)  source  is  the  traditional  new 
parts  supply  chain,  which  experiences  much  lower  quantity  uncertainty  and  higher  lead 
time  imcertainty.  But  since  the  quantity  of  cores  disassembled  affects  the  requirements 
for  new  parts,  inventory  planning  involves  an  integrated,  two-dimensional  decision.  The 
additional  consideration  of  cores  and  used  part  yields,  highlighted  in  Figure  1-3,  makes 
inventory  planning  different  from  that  of  traditional  manufacturing  and  uniquely 
complex. 


Figure  1-3:  Remanufacturing  and  Manufacturing  material  flows  and  planning  decisions 
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To  illustrate  the  integrated  nature  of  the  planning  decision  that  will  be  discussed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  dissertation,  the  following  parameters  are  assumed  for  the 
camera  example.  For  simplicity,  yields  are  assumed  to  be  deterministic  and  200  cores  are 
currently  in  stock. 


Table  1-1:  Problem  Parameters 


Part 

Yield  % 

New  Part  Cost 

Plastic  Shell 

0.9 

$10 

Microchip 

0.7 

$4 

Core  Cost  =  $4 

Disassembly  Cost  =  $2 

Demand  =100  units 
Annual  holding  cost  = 

=  15% 

Beginning  with  an  extreme  case,  if  no  cores  are  disassembled  then  the  net  yield  of 
used  parts  is  likewise  zero  for  both  parts.  In  this  case,  to  meet  the  demand  of  100  a  full 
set  of  100  new  parts  must  be  purchased.  The  cost  of  $1400  reflects  only  the  cost  of 
purchasing  100  units  of  each  part  (this  case  is  equivalent  to  manufacturing  100  new 
units).  As  more  cores  are  disassembled,  increasing  quantities  of  used  parts  become 
available,  reducing  the  number  of  new  parts  needed  to  meet  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
increasing  costs  are  incurred  for  purchasing  and  disassembling  cores  and,  at  some  point, 
for  holding  or  disposing  of  excess  used  parts  in  inventory.  Note  that  the  new  part 
requirements  depend  on  the  quantity  of  cores  disassembled,  which  illustrates  the 
integrated  and  imique  nature  of  the  planning  problem.  Although  the  calculations  are 
trivial  for  this  simple  illustrative  example,  the  case  with  uncertain  yields  becomes 
extremely  complex  due  to  the  integrated  nature  of  the  decision  and  the  size  of  the 
solution  space.  The  remaining  part  requirements  are  shown  for  increasing  numbers  of 
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cores  disassembled  in  Table  1-2,  with  the  optimal  solution  (111  cores  disassembled) 
highlighted  in  gray. 


Table  1-2:  Example  Part  Requirements  and  Costs 


Cores 

Disassembled 

Part  1 

Part  2 

Purchase 

Cost 

Excess 

Cost 

Core& 

Disassembly 

Costs 

Total  Cost 

Purchase 

Excess 

Purchase 

Excess 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

1400 

0.00 

0 

1400.00 

• 

• 

6 

HKSii 

27 

0 

168 

630 

106 

5 

26 

0 

154 

0.00 

636 

4 

0 

25 

140 

0.00 

642 

782.00 

108 

3 

HEHi 

24 

126 

648 

2 

24 

IHl^H 

116 

654 

110 

1 

0 

23 

0 

102 

0.00 

660 

762.00  1 

111 

0 

0 

22 

88 

0.00 

666 

TrPli 

112 

0 

1 

22 

88 

0.03 

672 

113 

0 

2 

21 

84 

0.06 

678 

762.06 

114 

3 

20 

0 

80 

0.09 

684 

764.09 

Planning  Model  Requirements 

The  discussion  to  this  point  has  identified  two  fundamental  requirements  for  an 
effective  remanufacturing  inventory  planning  model.  First,  it  must  be  designed  to  solve 
two  seemingly  separate  inventory  planning  problems  in  an  integrated  manner.  These  are 
the  model  decision  variables  later  used  in  Chapter  3. 

•  Quantity  of  cores  to  disassemble  (2^) 

•  Quantity  of  each  part  to  buy  new  (Qp,  p  =  1...P) 

The  second  requirement  is  that  it  account  for  uncertainty.  As  previously  noted,  supply, 
demand,  yield,  and  lead  time  uncertainties  all  exist  in  the  remanufacturing  environment. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  research,  the  scope  is  limited  to  yield  uncertainty  since  it  is  the 
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most  unique  to  remanufacturing.  Supply  uncertainty  (for  new  parts),  end-item  demand 
uncertainty,  and  lead  time  uncertainty  have  all  been  studied  extensively  in  the  literature. 
As  such,  they  are  assumed  here  to  be  deterministic  in  order  to  isolate  the  effects  of  yield 
uncertainty  without  confounding  effects. 

Two  inventory  planning  techniques  are  developed  in  Chapter  3  that  are  later 
compared  in  a  set  of  analytical  experiments.  They  follow  the  same  general  single-period 
formulation,  and  are  designed  to  address  the  two  requirements  identified  above. 


MIN  +Y,c,Q,+Y.(I,+Q,+E['¥,-\-D,Yc^  (2) 

P  P 

ST  mi,+E[^^]  +  Q^)>D^]>TSL  (3) 

(4) 

Q'<S,  (5) 

D'‘<C,  (6) 

,Qp  Positive  integers  (7) 


Where:  Cc  =  Core  purchase  cost 

Cd  =  Disassembly  cost 

Cp  =  Purchase  cost  of  part  p 

Chp  =  Holding  cost  of  part  p 

Q  =  Quantity  of  cores  disassembled 
Qp  =  Purchase  quantity  of  part  p 

Ip  =  Starting  inventory  of  part  p 

Dp  =  Demand  for  part  p 
'Pp  =  Yield  (units)  of  part  p 
Yp  =  Yield  percentage  of  part  p 

TSL  =  Target  service  level 

D“  =  End-Item  demand  (units) 

Cd  =  Disassembly  capacity 

Ca  =  Assembly  capacity 

Sc  =  Available  core  supply 
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The  objective  function  (2)  minimizes  the  sum  of  the  core  purchase  and  disassembly  costs, 
new  part  purchase  costs,  and  excess  holding/disposal  costs.  Constraint  (3)  ensures  that 
the  end-item  service  level,  defined  as  the  probability  of  having  enough  complete  sets  of 
parts  to  meet  demand,  meets  or  exceeds  some  target  service  level  (TSL).  Constraints  (4) 
and  (6)  enforce  the  disassembly  and  assembly  capacities  of  the  plant,  respectively,  while 
constraint  (5)  enforces  the  supply  constraint  on  cores.  Constraint  (7)  ensures  all  decision 
variables  are  positive  integers. 

The  first  solution  technique  initially  assumes  that  yields  are  deterministic,  thus 
reducing  the  problem  to  one  that  can  be  optimally  solved  using  a  network  linear 
programming  approach.  The  optimal  disassembly  and  part  order  quantities  and  Qp> 
respectively)  are  then  adjusted  using  modified  safety  stock  techniques  to  reach  a  target 
service  level.  This  approach  has  the  advantages  of  being  intuitive  and  flexible,  and  can 
be  easily  modified  to  include  multiple  products  and  multiple  time  periods.  For  the  single¬ 
period,  single-product  case  investigated  here,  its  solution  is  the  equivalent  of  a  “reverse 
bill  of  material”  explosion,  a  technique  commonly  used  in  practice.  It  also  has  a 
limitation  in  that  the  calculation  of  safety  quantities  is  sub-optimal  and  requires  an 
additional  step  beyond  the  network  LP  solution. 

The  second  approach  explicitly  includes  stochastic  yields,  which  allows  a  near- 
optimal  solution  (for  the  single  period  case)  to  be  derived.  The  stochastic  approach  is 
limited  in  that  it  becomes  intractable  for  multi-period  and  multi-product  problems, 
requiring  heuristic  solutions  that  might  deviate  from  optimality.  The  two  approaches  are 
compared  using  a  numerical  experiment  for  the  single-period,  single-product  case.  A 
secondary  experiment  explores  their  relative  performance  for  the  multi-period  case. 
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Research  Overview 


This  research  offers  three  primary  contributions  that  distinguish  it  from  the 
existing  remanufacturing  literature.  First,  it  develops  two  alternative  inventory  planning 
techniques,  containing  the  unique  requirements  described  in  this  section,  to  help 
remanufacturers  make  efficient  part-level  inventory  planning  decisions.  The  objective  of 
both  techniques  is  to  minimize  the  cost  of  meeting  a  target  service  level.  Second,  a 
numerical  experiment  is  performed  to  offer  managerial  insight  into  the  performance  of 
the  two  approaches  under  different  levels  of  yield  uncertainty.  Since  a  variety  of 
techniques  and  technologies  exist  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  yields,  each  with  an 
associated  cost,  quantifying  the  effects  of  such  reductions  becomes  a  critical  factor  in 
deciding  whether  to  pursue  them.  Finally,  a  set  of  experimental  problems  is  created  to 
test  the  inventory  techniques  under  a  wide  variety  of  product  structures.  This  problem 
set,  in  addition  to  aiding  with  the  current  analysis,  can  be  used  as  a  baseline  for  future 
comparative  studies.  Specifically,  the  experiment  is  designed  to  answer  the  following 
three  research  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  does  a  planning  approach  that 
accounts  for  stochastic  yields  outperform  a  deterministic  (network  LP)  approach 
with  respect  to  cost? 

2.  What  effect  does  the  reduction  of  yield  uncertainty  (i.e.  prior  knowledge  of 
expected  5delds)  have  on  service  level  and  cost? 

3.  How  do  a  product’s  structural  characteristics  (yield  percentages,  part  costs,  and 
number  of  parts,  e.g.)  affect  the  cost  of  the  solution? 
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The  remainder  of  the  dissertation  is  organized  as  follows.  Chapter  2  presents  a 
review  of  the  literature,  beginning  with  a  general  overview  of  remanufacturing  research 
and  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  remanufacturing  inventory  studies,  and  concluding  with 
a  comparison  between  this  research  and  the  existing  remanufacturing  inventory  literature. 
In  Chapter  3,  two  alternative  inventory  planning  models  are  described  using  an  example 
problem.  The  first  assumes  deterministic  yields  and  is  formulated  as  a  network  flow 
linear  programming  problem,  followed  by  the  addition  of  traditional  safety  quantities  to 
reach  a  target  service  level.  The  second  is  a  stochastic  approach  in  which  the  probability 
distributions  of  the  part  yields  are  explicitly  modeled,  in  effect  integrating  the  order  and 
safety  quantity  decisions. 

Chapter  4  provides  the  details  of  the  main  experiment  designed  to  answer  the 
primary  research  questions.  The  relative  performance  of  the  two  approaches  of  Chapter  3 
will  be  compared  under  varying  levels  of  yield  uncertainty,  using  a  number  of  problems 
designed  to  illustrate  the  pertinent  characteristics  that  drive  the  solution  cost.  Also 
included  in  Chapter  4  is  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  experimental  factors,  levels, 
and  performance  measures.  Chapter  5  presents  the  results  of  the  main  experiment  and  a 
discussion  of  their  implications,  and  is  organized  according  to  the  research  questions. 
Chapter  6  presents  the  results  of  the  sensitivity  analysis  and  secondary  experiment,  both 
of  which  explore  the  research  questions  in  more  detail.  Chapter  7  offers  concluding 
remarks  and  suggestions  for  future  research  in  the  area. 
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CHAPTER  2 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Despite  the  size  and  scope  of  remanufacturing  activity  in  the  U.S.,  it  has  been 
given  relatively  little  attention  in  terms  of  academic  research.  This  is  at  least  partially 
due  to  the  fact  that  remanufacturing  takes  place  in  some  85  different  industries,  each  with 
its  own  unique  characteristics,  making  generalizable  research  difficult.  The  published 
research  can  be  divided  into  three  broad  areas,  highlighted  below. 

1.  Production  Planning  and  Control 

Over  the  past  decade,  several  authors  have  focused  their  efforts  on  identifying 
production  issues  unique  to  remanufacturing.  Guide,  Srivastava,  and  Spencer  (1996),  for 
example,  tested  existing  rough-cut  capacity  planning  (RCCP)  techniques  and  determined 
that  they  do  not  adequately  address  the  complexities  found  in  most  remanufacturing 
environments.  Subsequent  work  began  to  fill  this  gap  by  developing  scheduling  policies 
(Guide,  Kraus,  and  Srivastava  1997),  dispatch  rules  (Guide  1997),  and  expediting 
policies  (Guide,  Srivastava,  and  Kraus  1998)  for  remanufacturing.  Guide  (2000)  also 
presents  an  extensive  literature  review  for  remanufacturing  production  planning  and 
control  and  identifies  unique  research  issues  that  still  need  to  be  addressed.  Finally, 
Souza,  Ketzenberg,  and  Guide  (2002)  formulate  a  queuing  network  to  solve  the  product 
mix  decision  with  service  level  constraints. 
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2.  Core  Forecasting 

While  most  research  has  assumed  that  core  returns  are  independent  of  demand, 
i.e.  the  system  is  open,  several  researchers  have  attempted  to  model  the  special  case 
where  returns  and  demands  are  correlated.  Kelle  and  Silver  (1989)  published  a  seminal 
work  in  this  area,  focusing  on  returnable  containers.  Toktay,  Wein,  and  Zenios  (2000) 
modeled  demands  and  returns  as  a  closed-queuing  network  and  developed  a  Bayesian 
procedure  to  estimate  and  dynamically  update  return  probabilities  and  lag  times.  Most 
recently.  Guide  and  Van  Wassenhove  (2001)  proposed  an  approach  to  proactively 
manage  the  timing,  quality,  and  cost  of  returns. 

3.  Inventory  Planning  and  Control 

Inventory  research  has  dominated  the  remanufacturing  literature  over  the  past 
decade.  Since  it  is  also  the  topic  of  this  dissertation,  a  more  detailed  review  is  presented 
to  help  position  this  research.  Table  2-1  summarizes  the  taxonomy  of  the 
remanufacturing  inventory  literature  in  terms  of  several  characteristics:  type 
(deterministic  or  stochastic),  scope  (remanufacturing  only  or  manufacturing/ 
remanufacturing  hybrid),  core  return  assumption  (closed  or  open  system),  and  level  of 
analysis  (end-item-  or  component-level  focus).  It  also  includes  a  brief  description  of  the 
types  of  decisions  addressed  in  each  case. 

Deterministic  Inventory  Models 

The  top  portion  of  Table  2-1  catalogs  six  research  efforts  that  assume 
deterministic  conditions.  The  first  four  fiirther  assume  a  hybrid  system  in  which  both 
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Table  2-1:  Taxonomy  of  Remanufacturing  Inventory  Literature 


Author(s) 

Year 

Type 

Scope 

Open/ 

Closed 

Level  of 
Analysis 

Types  of  decisions 

Richter  & 

Dobos 

1999 

Open 

End-item 

Repair  and  disposal  quantities  using 
EOQ-based  model 

Richter  &  Weber 

2001 

O 

Hybrid 

Open 

End-item 

Remanufacturing  and  manufacturing 
batch  timing  using  Reverse  Wagner- 
Whitin 

Golany,  Yang,  &  Yu 

2001 

‘S 

Open 

End-item 

Remanufacturing,  manufacturing, 
and  disposal  decisions  per  period 

Teunter  & 
van  der  Laan 

2002 

V 

O 

Q 

Closed 

End-item 

Non-optimality  of  average  cost 
approach 

Jayaraman,  Guide, 
&  Srivastava 

1999 

Reman. 

Closed 

End-item 

Shipping  quantities  and  facility 
locations 

Ferrer  &  Whybark 

2001 

Closed 

Components 

Core  procurement  and  disassembly 
and  new  part  ordering 

van  der  Laan, 
Salomon,  Dekker,  & 
van  Wassenhove 

1999 

Open 

End-item 

Remanufacturing  and  manufacturing 
batch  timing 

Teunter, 

van  der  Laan,  & 

Inderfurth 

2000 

Closed 

End-item 

Alternative  methods  for  setting 
holding  costs 

Toktay,  Wein,  & 
Zenios 

2000 

Hybrid 

Closed 

Components* 

Order  quantities 

Inderfurth  & 
van  der  Laan 

2001 

o 

-C 

u 

o 

Open 

End-item 

Remanufacturing  and  manufacturing 
batch  timing  with  different  lead 
times 

Kiesmuller  &  van 
der  Laan 

2001 

Closed 

End-item 

Remanufacturing  and  Manufacturing 
Batch  Timing 

Teunter  &  Vlachos 

2002 

Open 

End-item 

Necessity  of  a  disposal  option  using 
simulation 

Muckstadt  &  Isaac 

1981 

Remanufacturing  &  outside 

procurement  decisions 

van  der  Laan, 
Dekker,  &  Salomon 

1996 

Remanufacturing,  disposal,  & 
outside  procurement  decisions 

Guide  &  Srivastava 

1997 

Isslul  slsluau&lii 

Safety  stock  levels 

*  Single  component  with  1 00%  yield,  equivalent  to  end-item  level  of  analysis 


manufacturing  and  remanufacturing  operations  exist  together  to  meet  the  same  end-item 
demand.  Richter  and  Dobos  (1999)  use  an  analytic  model  based  on  Economic  Order 
Quantity  (EOQ)  logic  to  determine  the  optimal  lot  quantities  of  end-items  for  repair  and 
disposal.  Richter  and  Weber  (2001)  apply  the  Reverse  Wagner- Whitin  algorithm  to 
optimally  time  manufacturing  and  remanufacturing  batches  of  end-items.  Golany,  Yang, 
and  Yu  (2001)  focus  on  a  similar  problem  to  that  of  Richter  and  Weber  (2001),  but  add 
the  core  disposal  decision  as  well.  They  use  a  network  linear  programming  formulation 
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to  generate  a  solution.  Teunter  and  van  der  Laan  (2002)  offer  support  for  using 
discounted  cash  flows  (DCF)  in  lieu  of  the  more  commonly  used  average  cost  (AC) 
approach  in  remanufacturing  inventory  models. 

The  remaining  two  deterministic  efforts  focus  on  remanufacturing  activities  that 
are  independent  of  manufacturing,  both  presenting  inventory  planning  approaches. 
Jayaraman,  Guide,  and  Srivastava  (1999)  present  a  network  model  that  solves  the  end- 
item  distribution  and  facility  location  problems  simultaneously.  Ferrer  and  Whybark 
(2001)  present  an  approach  that  differs  significantly  in  that  it  focuses  on  planning 
decisions  at  the  component  level  instead  of  the  end-item  level.  They  present  a  pair  of 
imconstrained  linear  programming  models,  one  to  determine  the  minimum  number  of 
cores  to  order  at  the  start  of  the  planning  horizon  and  a  second  to  calculate  the  minimum 
number  of  cores  to  disassemble  in  each  period,  in  order  to  ensure  that  part  requirements 
are  met  in  all  periods.  The  model  also  accounts  for  component  commonality  across 
multiple  product  types. 

Stochastic  Inventory  Models 

The  bottom  half  of  Table  2-1  presents  those  research  efforts  that  account  for 
stochastic  elements.  Early  work  (Muckstadt  and  Isaac,  1981;  van  der  Laan,  Dekker,  and 
Salomon,  1996)  focused  on  independent  remanufacturing  operations  and  solved  the 
remanufacturing,  outside  procurement,  and  disposal  decisions  at  the  end-item  level. 
Much  of  the  later  work  shifted  to  the  formulation  and  solution  of  remanufacturing  and 
manufacturing  batch  timing  decisions  in  a  hybrid  system  (van  der  Laan  et  al.,  1999; 
Inderfurth  and  van  der  Laan,  2001;  and  Kiesmuller  and  van  der  Laan,  2001).  Several 
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others  have  looked  at  specific  remanufacturing  inventory  issues,  such  as  holding  costs 
(Teunter,  van  der  Laan,  &  Inderfurth  2000),  the  necessity  of  a  disposal  option  for  excess 
cores  (Teunter  &  Vlachos  2002),  and  safety  stocks  to  buffer  against  uncertainty  (Guide  & 
Srivastava  1997).  Finally,  Toktay  et  al.  (2000)  developed  a  closed-queuing  network 
model  to  estimate  core  returns. 

Of  the  stochastic  research  outlined  above,  only  Guide  and  Srivastava  (1997) 
directly  address  part-level  planning  decisions.  Toktay,  Wein,  and  Zenios  (2000), 
determine  part  requirements,  but  single  out  one  high-cost  part  and  assume  a  100%  yield 
of  that  part  from  all  returned  cores.  The  only  stochastic  element  explicitly  modeled  is  the 
core  return  itself,  effectively  making  the  objective  equivalent  to  those  that  focused  on 
end-item  inventory  control.  Their  approach  entails  a  closed  queuing  network  model 
which  uses  a  Bayesian  technique  to  estimate  returns  based  on  past  sales. 

Position  of  Research 

To  position  the  current  research,  the  existing  literature  is  more  narrowly 
categorized  in  Figure  2-1  according  to  two  of  the  defining  characteristics  from  Table  2-1. 
The  first  involves  the  level  of  analysis  of  each  model,  and  therefore  its  objective.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  literature  has  concentrated  on  end-item  decisions,  presenting  models 
that  determine  end-item  inventory  levels  at  which  manufacturing  and  remanufacturing 
batches  should  begin,  for  example.  The  research  reported  here,  by  contrast,  has  a  part- 
level  planning  focus.  The  second  characteristic  is  the  inclusion  (or  exclusion)  of 
stochastic  elements  in  the  model.  In  the  case  of  end-item  models,  this  implies  stochastic 
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core  supply  or  end-item  demand,  while  for  part-level  models  it  implies  stochastic  yield 
rates  for  individual  parts  from  disassembled  cores. 

Implicit  in  the  end-item  approach  are  several  assumptions  that  warrant  discussion. 
First,  since  both  manufacturing  and  remanufacturing  decisions  are  being  made,  the 
systems  are  assumed  to  include  a  hybrid  of  both  operations.  Second,  and  more 
importantly,  all  models  in  this  class  assume  that  there  is  no  market  difference  between 
new  and  remanufactured  products.  In  other  words,  either  can  be  used  to  meet  the  same 
market  demand  at  the  same  market  price.  And  third,  these  models  do  not  address  the 
part-level  inventory  planning  decisions  regularly  faced  by  remanufacturers. 


Yield  Assumption 

Stochastic 

Guide  &  Srivastava  (1997) 

Proposed  Research 

Muckstadt  &  Isaac  (1981) 
van  der  Laan  et  al.  (1996) 
van  der  Laan  et  al.  (1999) 

Teunter  et  al.  (2000) 

Toktay,  Wein,  &  Zenios  (2000) 
Inderfurth  &  van  der  Laan  (2001) 
Kiesmuller  &  van  der  Laan  (2001) 
Teunter  &  Vlachos  (2002) 

■c 

^  •« 

Richter  &  Dobos  (1999) 

Jayaraman  et  al.  (1999) 

p  -S 

^  St 

Ferrer  &  Whybark  (2001) 

Richter  &  Weber  (2001) 

Golany,  Yang,  &  Yu  (2001) 

U  0 

Teunter  &  van  der  Laan  (2001) 

Component  Part 

End-Item 

Level  of  Analysis 

Figure  2-1:  Position  of  Proposed  Research 
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The  limitations  cited  above  by  no  means  detract  from  the  relevance  of  the 
literature,  since  many  examples  certainly  exist  of  original  equipment  manufacturers 
(OEMs)  that  produce  simple  products  with  few  replaceable  parts  and  also  engage  in 
remanufacturing  (the  Kodak  example  from  Toktay  et  al.  2000,  e.g.).  As  such,  the 
assumption  of  a  hybrid  system  and  the  focus  on  end-item  inventory  decisions  are  valid  in 
some  settings.  Still,  many  more  examples  exist  in  which  remanufacturing  stands  as  an 
independent  operation,  either  as  a  separate  business  unit  within  an  OEM’s  structure  or  as 
the  sole  business  of  an  independent  (non-OEM)  remanufacturer.  In  fact,  as  Lund  (1996) 
points  out,  the  majority  of  remanufacturers  in  the  U.S.  are  non-OEMs  with  fewer  than  6 
employees  generating  less  than  $400,000  in  sales.  Furthermore,  the  market  demands  and 
prices  of  new  and  remanufactured  goods  are  typically  quite  different  and  distinct.  And 
finally,  most  remanufactured  goods  contain  multiple  reusable  parts,  each  with  a  distinct 
yield  distribution,  that  must  be  accounted  for  when  planning  and  ordering  inventory. 

This  research  therefore  assumes  remanufacturing  to  be  an  independent  business  unit  with 
unique  production,  demand,  price,  and  cost  characteristics. 

The  second  defining  characteristic  of  this  research  is  the  inclusion  of  stochastic 
yields.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  2-1,  very  little  published  research  has  focused  on  part- 
level  planning  decisions.  Of  the  two  works  cited  in  this  category.  Guide  and  Srivastava 
(1997)  are  the  only  researchers  to  date  who  have  addressed  the  xmcertainty  of  part  yields 
and  its  effect  on  part-level  planning.  Specifically,  they  tested  the  use  of  traditional  safety 
levels  for  individual  parts  and  offered  insights  into  their  effectiveness  in  a 
remanufacturing  environment. 
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The  approaches  developed  in  the  following  chapter  account  for  stochastic  part 
yields  and  solve  the  core  disassembly  and  new  part  ordering  problems  simultaneously. 
Unlike  Toktay,  et  al.  (2000),  they  assume  an  open  system  in  which  returns  are  not 
directly  linked  to  sales,  which  implies  a  relatively  long  and  variable  product  life  prior  to 
remanufacturing.  They  also  address  varying  part  yields  across  multiple  parts,  further 
differentiating  them  from  Toktay  et  al.  (2000). 

The  stochastic  model  draws  upon  the  work  of  Feeney  &  Sherbrooke  (1966)  and 
Sherbrooke  (1971),  which  were  originally  developed  for  a  repair  setting.  Although  repair 
systems  have  been  thoroughly  studied  throughout  the  years,  remanufacturing  can  be 
distinguished  in  three  ways.  First,  repair  systems  are  steady-state,  closed  systems  in 
which  the  total  number  of  end-items  remains  constant,  while  in  remanufacturing  the 
population  of  end-items  is  constantly  changing.  Second,  because  of  the  nature  of  repair, 
systems  generally  determine  steady-state  stock  levels  to  ensure  that  needed  repairs  can  be 
accomplished,  while  in  remanufacturing  parts  are  ordered  on  a  periodic  basis  to  meet 
forecasted  production  requirements.  And  finally,  repair  systems  typically  assume  that  a 
single  part  failure  will  drive  the  necessity  for  a  repair.  In  remanufacturing,  by  contrast, 
the  possibility  exists  that  each  individual  part  may  need  to  be  replaced. 

Feeney  &  Sherbrooke  (1966)  present  a  single-site  repair  cycle  model  that  sets 
inventory  stock  levels  for  each  part.  The  objective  of  the  model  is  to  minimize  the 
expected  backorders  subject  to  a  cost  constraint.  Sherbrooke  (1971)  extends  this 
approach  and  proves  its  mathematical  equivalence  to  an  objective  of  minimizing  the  cost 
of  reaching  a  target  system  availability.  Although  the  structure  of  the  problem  and  the 
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definition  of  availability  are  different  in  this  research,  the  greedy  algorithm  they  use  to 
find  an  efficient  solution  quickly  forms  the  basis  of  the  stochastic  approach  reported  here. 

Finally,  a  word  on  random  yield  literature  is  warranted  since,  on  the  surface,  it 
appears  to  parallel  this  work.  The  random  yield  literature  was  categorized  by  Gumani, 
Akella,  and  Lehoczky  (2000)  into  three  areas:  (1)  the  random  yield  problem;  (2)  supplier 
diversification;  and  (3)  the  assembly  problem.  The  first  set  attempts  to  optimize 
individual  lot  sizing  decisions  when  random  yields  are  present,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
electronic  components  like  computer  chips,  a  problem  quite  different  from  the 
remanufacturing  problem.  The  second  set  addresses  the  problem  of  multiple  suppliers 
with  different  yield  means  and  variances.  The  latter  has  commonly  been  compared  to 
investment  diversification  literature,  where  the  mean  yield  is  analogous  to  the  expected 
return  and  the  yield  variance  to  investment  risk.  The  assembly  problem  is  structurally  the 
most  similar  to  the  remanufacturing  problem  addressed  here,  in  that  it  solves  the 
production  and  order  quantity  decisions  simultaneously.  The  main  distinction  between 
the  two  is  that  in  the  remanufacturing  problem,  the  disassembly  quantity  affects  each 
component  in  a  different  way.  By  contrast,  in  the  assembly  problem  the  production 
quantity  decision  affects  all  order  quantities  equivalently.  The  remanufacturing  problem 
therefore  requires  that  the  disassembly  quantity  and  order  quantities  be  solved  in  an 
integrated  manner,  as  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  3. 
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CHAPTERS 


INVENTORY  PLANNING  TECHNIQUES  FOR  REMANUFACTURING 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  remanufacturing  problem  involves  a  set  of  integrated 
inventory  planning  decisions  across  a  rolling  planning  horizon.  Since  many 
remanufacturing  firms  use  Material  Requirements  Planning  (MRP)  or  similar  systems  for 
inventory  planning,  it  is  modeled  here  as  a  periodic  review  system,  similar  in  function  to 
the  net  requirement  calculations  of  a  capacitated  MRP  system.  In  this  capacity,  at 
discrete  points  in  time  the  quantity  of  cores  to  disassemble  (^)  and  the  net  requirements 
for  new  parts  (Qp,p  =  1 . .  .P)  are  determined  for  each  future  period  in  the  planning 
horizon.  Actual  orders  for  cores  and  parts  are  then  scheduled  using  a  lead-time  offset,  as 
in  MRP. 

What  makes  the  problem  unique  are  (1)  the  uncertainty  of  part  yields  firom  the 
core  disassembly  process  and  (2)  the  integrated  nature  of  the  decision  variables  ^  and 
Qp.  This  chapter  discusses  the  mathematical  structure  and  complexity  of  the  problem  in 
more  detail  and  presents  the  details  of  two  alternative  methodologies  for  solving  it.  The 
methodologies  are  developed  for  the  general  case,  to  include  multiple  periods  and  cores, 
although  the  main  experiment  focuses  on  the  single-period,  single-core  case  in  order  to 
fully  examine  the  properties  of  the  problem. 
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Problem  Formulation 


The  formulation  of  the  problem  is  given  by  equations  (2)  through  (7)  from 
Chapter  1,  repeated  below  in  general  form  with  the  addition  of  multiple  periods  and 
eores. 
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Where:  Cd 

=  Core  i  purchase  cost 

^di 

=  Core  i  disassembly  cost 

^pt 

=  Purchase  cost  of  part  p,  period  t 

Chp 

=  Single-Period  holding  cost  of  part  p 

=  Quantity  of  cores  i  disassembled  in  period  t 

Qpt 

=  Purchase  quantity  of  part  p,  period  t 

Ipt 

=  Starting  inventory  of  part  p,  period  t 

Dpt 

=  Demand  for  part  p,  period  t 

=  Yield  (units)  of  part  p,  period  t 

Yp 

=  Yield  percentage  of  part  p 

TSL 

=  Target  service  level 

'  D\t 

=  End-Item  demand  (units)  for  product  i,  period  t 

O' 

=  Disassembly  capacity 

C 

=  Assembly  capacity 

=  Available  supply  of  core  i,  period  t 

The  objeetive  function  (8)  minimizes  the  sum  of  core,  part,  and  holding/disposal  costs, 
where  and  the  set  {Qp}  are  the  decision  variables.  The  first  two  terms  are 
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straightforward  in  that  they  are  directly  calculated  for  a  given  ^  and  set  {Qp}.  The  third, 
representing  the  cost  of  holding  and/or  disposing  of  excess  inventory,  warrants  further 
explanation  because  it  is  stochastic  in  nature.  The  expected  excess  of  each  part  must 
account  for  the  probability  distribution  associated  with  only  those  cases  where  the  sum  of 
the  yield  (a  random  variable),  starting  inventory  Ip,  and  order  quantity  Qp  are  greater  than 
the  demand  Dp.  For  each  part,  its  expected  excess  is  given  by  (14)  below.  The  limits  of 
the  summation  ensure  that  only  the  range  between  an  excess  of  1  unit  and  the  maximum 
excess  of(e^+4+a-z),)  are  included  in  the  calculation, 

E[excess]p  =  ^{x  +  I^+Q^- Dp)Vx{X  =  x)  (14) 

The  expected  holding/disposal  cost  for  each  part  p  is  the  product  of  its  single-period 
holding/disposal  cost  and  its  expected  excess,  as  given  in  (15)  and  inside  the  summation 
of(8). 


•  E[holding  _  cos/J^  =  E[excess]p  *  (15) 

Constraints  (10)  through  (12)  are  straightforward  capacity  constraints,  and  are 
therefore  omitted  from  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  for  brevity.  Constraint  (9)  is  now 
discussed  in  greater  detail,  since  it  is  the  key  to  accounting  for  stochastic  yields.  The  left 
hand  side  of  constraint  (9)  is  the  end-item  service  level.  From  an  inventory  perspective, 
it  represents  the  availability  of  component  parts.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  probability  that 
enough  complete  sets  of  parts  are  available  to  assemble  the  number  of  units  demanded  in 
a  period.  The  quantity  of  each  part  p  available  in  a  period  t  is  the  sum  of  its  starting 
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inventory  Ipt,  new  parts  purchased  Qpt,  and  the  yield  from  disassembled  cores  Wpt.  Since 
the  latter  is  a  random  variable,  the  available  quantity  for  each  part  is  also  a  random 
variable  for  which  a  service  level  can  be  calculated.  The  end-item  service  level  is  then 
the  product  of  the  service  levels  of  the  component  parts. 

Before  discussing  solution  methodologies,  the  mathematical  complexity  of  the 
problem  is  briefly  described  in  the  following  section.  To  simplify  the  discussion,  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  assumes  the  single-period  problem  used  in  the  main  experiment. 

Mathematical  Complexity 

Even  for  the  single-period  case,  the  problem  size  is  prohibitively  large,  since 
explicitly  modeling  stochastic  yields  results  in  a  very  large  state  space.  Recall  that  there 
are  two  decision  variables  (actually,  one  is  a  set)  in  the  problem:  the  quantity  of  cores  to 
disassemble  and  the  quantity  of  each  part  to  purchase  {Qp,  p  =  1 , 2,  The 

number  of  possible  solutions  is  therefore  equal  to  the  number  of  feasible  disassembly 
quantities  multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  numbers  of  feasible  order  quantities  for  all 
parts.  The  range  of  feasible  disassembly  quantities  is  bounded  on  the  lower  end  by  1, 
since  by  definition  remanufacturing  involves  disassembling  used  cores.  At  the  high  end, 
the  range  is  boxmded  by  the  minimum  of  the  disassembly  capacity  of  the  remanufacturer, 
(constraint  10)  and  the  number  of  cores  available,  (constraint  11). 

Range  (g")  =  [l,min{5%C"}]  (16) 
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The  feasible  order  quantities  for  each  part  range  from  0  to  the  part  demand  minus  any 
starting  inventory. 

Range  (ep)=[0,(Z),-/,)]  (17) 

The  problem  size  is  given  by  the  product  of  (16)  and  (17). 

Problem  Size  =  [min ,  C" }]  * 

p 

Even  for  a  simple  product  with  5  parts,  a  demand  of  10  units,  no  starting 
inventory,  and  a  disassembly  capacity  of  20,  there  are  over  3.2  million  potential 
solutions.  Adding  one  part  to  the  same  scenario  results  in  over  35  billion.  Clearly,  there 
is  a  need  for  either  (1)  simplifying  assumptions  to  reduce  the  problem  size  or  (2) 
exploitation  of  the  structure  of  the  problem  to  develop  an  efficient  solution  methodology. 
Both  options  are  explored  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  which  presents  the  details  of 
two  solution  methodologies,  one  using  a  simplifying  assumption  (called  “ReNet”)  and 
one  using  an  efficient  solution  methodology  (called  “SIPR”). 

To  illustrate  the  solution  methodologies  the  following  example  is  introduced, 
which  will  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  The  characteristics  of  the  example 
problem,  while  scaled  down  for  simplification,  are  based  on  an  actual  product.  The  end- 
item  is  comprised  of  nine  parts,  each  with  a  new  cost,  quantity  per  unit,  and  average 
3deld,  as  shown  in  Table  3-1 .  End-item  demand  is  50  units  and  initial  inventory  is  zero 
for  all  items. 
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Table  3-1:  Example  Problem  Data 


Core  Cost  (Cc) 

5 

Disassembly  Cost  (q) 

15 

Holding  Cost  (ch) 

15%  per  year 

Part 

(P) 

Quantity 

per 

assembly 
i^p)  . 

Average 
Yield  % 

(Vp) 

New 

Part 

Cost 

(o 

Part 

Demand 

{Dp) 

1 

1 

0.9 

50.00 

50 

2 

1 

0.7 

30.00 

50 

3 

1 

0.6 

8.00 

50 

4 

1 

0.9 

50 

5 

1 

0.5 

3.50 

50 

6 

1 

7 

1 

mmm 

8 

1 

0.5 

9 

2 

0.3 

100 

Total 

Cost 

$100.00 

ReNet:  Remanufacturing  Network  LP  with  Buffers 
The  first  approach  to  solving  the  problem  is  a  deterministic  network  linear 
programming  formulation,  hereafter  called  ReNet,  with  additional  buffer  order  quantities 
used  to  satisfy  (9)  and  incorporate  the  uncertainty  of  yields.  The  approach  involves  two 
steps.  First,  the  problem  is  reduced  to  its  deterministic  equivalent  by  the  assumption  of 
known  yields  and  solved  using  a  network  simplex  algorithm.  And  second,  part  order 
quantities  are  increased  by  safety  levels  to  achieve  the  target  end-item  service  level 
(TSL).  The  two  steps  are  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 
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step  One:  Network  Linear  Programming  Formulation 

ReNet  involves  an  initial  simplifying  assumption  that  the  yields  'Pp  are 
deterministic  (expressed  as  Yp  in  equation  (19)),  which  reduces  constraint  (9)  to  the 
following: 


Vp  (19) 

The  simplifying  assumption  allows  the  problem  to  be  solved  easily  using  a  network  linear 
programming  formulation,  to  be  presented  below,  which  has  several  advantages.  First,  it 
is  mathematically  efficient  and  solves  very  quickly.  Second,  it  has  intuitive  appeal  to 
managers,  since  the  network  representation  closely  resembles  the  actual  process  that  they 
manage.  And  third,  it  can  be  expanded  easily  to  solve  large,  multi-period,  multi-product 
problems.  The  trade-off  for  these  advantages,  as  seen  in  the  results  of  Chapter  5,  is  in  the 
quality  of  the  solution.  For  several  reasons  which  will  be  noted  below,  ReNet  typically 
results  in  a  slightly  higher-cost  solution,  particularly  for  high  levels  of  uncertainty. 

The  remanufacturing  process  depicted  in  Figure  3-1  begins  with  used  cores 
entering  the  system  at  node  1 .  Cores  are  either  disassembled  (i.e.  moved  to  node  2)  or 
held  in  inventory  (dotted  line).  Disassembled  cores  yield  sets  of  used  parts,  some  of 
which  are  usable  and  some  of  which  are  not.  Usable  parts  move  to  node  4,  while 
unusable  parts  are  scrapped.  A  combination  of  usable  parts  (node  4)  and  new  parts 
(entering  into  node  5)  is  then  used  to  assemble  units  to  meet  demand,  with  any  unused 
parts  held  in  inventory  (dotted  lines).  Mathematically,  the  process  is  modeled  as  a 
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generalized  network  linear  programming  model,  which  is  easily  solvable.  The  network 
model  notation  is  defined  in  Table  3-2,  followed  by  the  formulation  and  discussion. 


Cores 


Figure  3-1:  Network  Representation  of  Remanufacturing  Process 


Table  3-2  Definition  of  Network  LP  (ReNet)  Model  Notation 


^ijP 

= 

Arc  from  node  /  to  node  y,  part  p 

Cyp 

= 

Cost  incurred  moving  from  node  /  to  node y,  part  p 

Zp 

= 

Quantity  per  assembly  for  part  p 

Yp 

= 

Average  yield  %  for  part  p 

D“ 

= 

Demand  for  units 

Dp 

Demand  for  part  p 

SP 

Supply  of  party?  (note:  /?  is  a  core  for  node  1) 

Network  Arc  Equivalents 

X,.2 

= 

QO 

^3-4p 

= 

%(=YpQ‘’) 

XpS-5p 

Qp 

XsI-5d 

= 

In 
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MIN 

ST: 


'■  j  p 

Flow  In  =  Flow  Out 

■*■  ^SDp  ~^p^ 

^34p  ~7p'^23p 
^4Dp  +  ^5Dp  ^ 


-  Demand  Constraint 

-  Yield  Constraint 

^  Capacity 
Constraints 


VX>0 


All  nodes 

Demand  (k  =  4  &  5) 
Inspection  node  (k  =  3) 
Arcs  to  node  (3) 

Arcs  from  nodes  (4  &  5) 


(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 


The  objective  function  (20)  minimizes  the  total  cost,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  costs 
to  purchase  and  disassemble  cores,  order  new  parts,  and  hold  or  dispose  of  any  excess 
inventory  for  one  period.  Constraints  (21)  are  network  balance  constraints  that  apply  to 
all  nodes,  and  are  specific  to  the  network  solution  methodology.  Constraints  (22)  ensure 
that  demand  requirements  are  met  (a  complementary  supply  constraint  is  omitted  due  to 
the  assumption  of  infinite  core  and  part  supplies).  Constraints  (23)  enforce  the 
deterministic  yield  (and  scrap)  rates  from  the  disassembly  process.  In  combination, 
constraints  (22)  and  (23)  satisfy  (19)  by  ensuring  that  the  expected  yield  of  each  part 
travels  to  node  4  (constraint  23)  and  the  demand  for  each  part  is  met  from  a  combination 
of  starting  inventory,  used  parts,  and  new  parts  (constraint  22).  Constraints  (24)  and  (25) 
impose  the  disassembly  and  assembly  capacities,  respectively,  while  constraints  (26) 
limit  all  flows  to  non-negative  values. 
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step  Two:  Addition  of  Safety  Levels 

Step  two  begins  with  the  deterministic  solution  from  step  one,  which  includes  the 
number  of  disassemblies  Qf  (arc  X1.2  in  the  network  formulation)  and  the  order  quantities 
for  each  part  {Qp, />  =  1,. .  .,P}  (arcs  Xps-5).  Since  the  stochastic  yields  must  now  be 
accounted  for  (for  the  purposes  of  this  research,  they  are  modeled  as  rounded  independent 
normal  random  variables),  safety  levels  need  to  be  added.  Several  techniques  are 
available  for  calculating  safety  stock,  the  most  common  of  which  uses  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  demand  distribution.  The  problem  with  this  technique  is  that  it  assumes 
that  all  of  the  variability  in  demand  is  due  to  uncertainty,  whereas  in  most  cases  at  least 
part  of  it  is  due  to  variations  in  demand  that  are  known  in  advance.  For  this  reason, 
several  researchers  have  advocated  using  the  probability  distribution  of  the  forecast  error 
to  calculate  safety  stock,  in  lieu  of  the  distribution  for  demand,  particularly  in  MRP 
settings  (Meal  1979;  Guide  &  Srivastava  1997;  Zinn  &  Marmorstein  1990). 

Conceptually,  the  forecast  error  distribution  described  above  translates  to  the  probability 
distribution  of  yields  for  the  current  problem.  A  simple  sorting  technique,  described 
below,  is  also  added  to  the  heuristic  to  take  advantage  of  a  special  property  of  the 
problem  and  reduce  the  overall  cost.  The  heuristic  is  now  described  in  more  detail. 

Beginning  with  the  target  service  level  for  the  end-item  {TSLe),  the  target  service 
level  of  each  part  TSLp  is  calculated  by  the  following. 


m, 


(27) 
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This  ensures  that  the  product  of  the  part  service  levels  will  meet  the  end-item  target 
service  level,  as  required  by  constraint  (9).  Since  the  problem  is  discrete  in  nature, 
however,  the  actual  service  level  of  each  part  will  rarely  be  identical  to  its  target  service 
level.  Instead,  the  last  unit  added  will  typically  result  in  a  service  level  somewhat  higher. 
If  the  safety  level  for  each  part  were  calculated  independently,  the  service  level  of  the  end 
item  would  be  uimecessarily  high  and,  by  extension,  more  expensive.  The  heuristic  takes 
advantage  of  this  potential  “surplus  service  level”  by  adding  safety  quantities  to  each  part 
sequentially  begiiming  with  the  lowest-cost  item  and  working  upward.  This  additional 
step  will  often  reduce  the  quantities  of  higher-cost  items  needed  and,  by  extension,  the 
total  cost  of  the  solution.  The  specific  steps  of  the  heuristic  are  as  follows. 


1.  Calculate  the  target  service  level  for  the  parts  as  in  equation  (25) 

2.  Sort  parts  into  ascending  order  of  purchase  cost 

3.  For  each  part p,  begiiming  with  the  least-cost  and  proceeding  in 
ascending  order  of  cost,  do  the  following: 

(i)  Increase  order  quantity  Qp  by  one  unit 

(ii)  If  n  P[v|/p  -  Ip  -  Qp]  ^TSLe,  then  go  to  Step  4 

(iii)  Else  If  P[v|/p  ^p  -  Ip  -  Qp]  ^TSLp  and p<P,  then  go  to  next  part 

(iv)  Else  If  P[v|/p  ^p  -  Ip  -  Qp]  ^TSLp  and p  =  P,  then  go  to  Step  4 

(v)  Else  go  to  Step  3(i) 

4.  End 


The  solution  for  the  example  using  ReNet  is  shown  below,  with  a  total  cost  of 
$1,858.67.  The  quantities  in  the  fourth  column  denote  the  network  LP  solution  from  step 
one,  while  the  buffer  quantities  are  the  additional  quantities  derived  from  the  safety  level 
heuristic  described  above.  In  this  case,  the  addition  of  the  simple  sorting  procedure  saved 
the  purchase  of  one  unit  of  part  2,  which  ended  at  a  service  level  of  98.6%  instead  of  the 
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calculated  99.43%  because  the  end-item  service  level  met  its  target.  Without  the  sorting 
procedure,  the  solution  cost  would  have  been  $30  greater  and  the  end-item  service  level 
would  have  been  unnecessarily  driven  above  95%. 


Table  3-3:  ReNet  Solution  to  Example  Problem 


Part 

Yield 

Cost 

Deterministic 

Solution 

Buffer 

Qty- 

Purchase 

Cost 

Exp. 

Excess 

Excess 

Cost 

Core 

- 

20.00 

71 

1420.00 

- 

- 

1 

0.9 

■KESI 

13.9 

2 

0.7 

0 

5 

A.l 

3 

0.6 

BIzMlI 

7 

6 

5.6 

4 

4.50 

0 

0 

13.9 

5 

MW 

3.50 

14 

6 

5.5 

0.01 

6 

0.3 

3.00 

29 

5 

5.3 

0.01 

7 

0.9 

0.50 

0 

0 

13.9 

0.00 

8 

0.5 

0.35 

14 

6 

7.00 

5.5 

0.01 

9 

0.3 

0.15 

29 

5 

5.10 

5.3 

0.00 

SIPR:  Stochastic  Inventory  Planning  for  Remanufacturing 
Unlike  ReNet,  the  second  technique  developed  to  solve  the  remanufacturing 
inventory  problem  explicitly  models  stochastic  yields.  The  stochastic  inventory  planning 
model  for  remanufacturing  (SIPR)  finds  a  near-optimal  solution  using  an  efficient  search 
algorithm  that  exploits  the  structure  of  the  problem.  SIPR  offers  two  advantages  over 
ReNet.  First,  while  ReNet  solves  Qf  for  the  reduced  deterministic  problem  and  then 
holds  it  constant  as  safety  quantities  are  added  to  each  Qp,  SIPR  solves  for  and  the  set 
{Qp}  simultaneously,  so  that  the  number  of  disassemblies  is  part  of  the  optimization 
search.  This  effectively  allows  additional  disassemblies  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  safety  levels 
of  new  parts,  where  it  makes  economic  sense  to  do  so.  Second,  SIPR  uses  a  greedy 
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algorithm  to  find  the  set  {Qp}  that  results  in  a  near-optimal  solution  for  eaeh  value  of 
in  the  search.  So  even  if  the  same  number  of  disassemblies  is  used  for  each,  SIPR  should 
find  a  better  solution  in  most  cases.  There  will  be  exceptions  to  the  latter,  however, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later. 

Like  ReNet,  SIPR  has  two  steps,  although  in  this  case  they  are  carried  out 
simultaneously  in  the  form  of  a  nested  loop.  First,  it  loops  through  a  range  of  values  of 
Next,  for  each  value  of  it  uses  a  greedy  algorithm  to  find  the  optimal  or  near- 
optimal  solution  for  the  set  Qp  before  moving  on  to  the  next  Q^.  In  doing  so,  it  stores  a 
set  of  solutions  and  later  chooses  the  best  from  the  set.  The  general  steps  of  the  algorithm 
are  shown  below. 


1.  For  n  =  ^min  to  ^max,  do  the  following 

(A)  Repeat  the  following  until  end-item  Service  Level  ^Target  Service 
Level 

(i)  For  each  part  p,  do  the  following 

(a)  Calculate  the  change  in  service  level  (ASL)  associated 
with  a  one-unit  increase  in  Qp 

(b)  Calculate  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  (ASL/ACost) 

(ii)  Increase  Qp  by  one  unit  for  the  part  p  with  the  greatest 
ASL/ACost 

(B)  Save  solution 

I  If  n  =  Ofmaxi  go  to  Step  2.  Else  increment  n  and  go  to  Step  1(A) 

2.  Choose  best  solution  from  set  {«} 


There  are  two  major  design  issues  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  Sff  R  algorithm. 
First,  a  range  of  values  for  Qf  must  be  generated  that  ensures  the  optimal  value  is 
included  in  the  search,  but  does  not  add  unnecessarily  to  the  computation  time.  Second, 
the  embedded  algorithm  that  determines  the  set  {Qp}  associated  with  each  must 
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generate  an  optimal  (or  near-optimal)  solution  and  must  do  so  efficiently,  given  the  large 
number  of  potential  solutions.  These  two  issues  are  addressed  in  the  more  detailed 
discussion  that  follows. 

Selection  of  a  Search  Range  for  ^ 

The  number  of  values  for  included  in  the  search  is  a  key  determinant  of  the 

solution  time,  so  there  is  an  incentive  to  search  as  narrow  a  range  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time,  there  must  be  some  degree  of  confidence  that  the  optimal  value  is  included  in 
the  set.  This  leads  to  a  delicate  balance  in  determining  upper  and  lower  bounds.  In  most 
realistic  cases,  the  deterministic  value  can  be  used  as  a  lower  boimd,  since  the  end-item 
service  level  for  the  deterministic  solution  will  be  well  below  the  target  service  level.  In 
this  case,  either  or  some  set  of  QpS,  or  both,  will  need  to  increase  to  reach  the  target. 

Two  relatively  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  thumb  were  noted  in  the 
experiments.  First,  in  some  extreme  cases  the  solution  crosses  the  “manufacturing 
frontier”,  at  which  point  it  becomes  more  cost-effective  to  simply  manufacture  new  items 
rather  than  remanufacture  used  cores.  In  this  case,  the  deterministic  determination  of  ^ 
(and  therefore  ReNet)  will  fail  to  detect  the  situation  and  will  still  calculate  the  required 
number  of  disassemblies  to  meet  demand.  SEPR,  if  the  range  for  is  broad  enough,  will 

account  for  this  situation  by  disassembling  fewer  cores.  The  second  exception  is  related, 
and  is  due  to  the  level  of  uncertainty  associated  with  yields.  Again,  in  some  extreme 
cases  (illustrated  in  Chapters  5  and  6)  higher  levels  of  uncertainty  decrease  the  economic 
value  of  disassemblies  to  a  point  where  the  optimal  quantity  actually  decreases  to  a  level 
below  that  of  the  deterministic  solution,  in  favor  of  the  more  reliable  purchase  of  new 
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parts.  With  these  exeeptions  in  mind,  the  algorithm  uses  the  deterministic  value  as  the 
lower  bound,  but  includes  checks  to  ensure  detection  of  exceptions. 

The  selection  of  a  maximum  value  for  the  search  range  is  a  bit  more 
problematic.  The  maximum  tends  to  be  highly  problem-specific  and  relates  largely  to  the 
product  characteristics  and  level  of  uncertainty,  as  shown  in  Chapter  5.  In  lieu  of  a  fixed 
maximum,  a  stopping  rule  is  used  that  determines  a  point  at  which  the  cost  is  continually 
increasing  in  This  heuristic  makes  use  of  the  property  that  there  is  some  global 
minimum  for  beyond  which  the  marginal  value  of  additional  disassemblies  is  lower 
than  the  marginal  cost  and  the  total  cost  is  therefore  monotonically  increasing.  The  major 
obstacle  in  implementing  this  approach  is  the  existence  of  many  local  minima  along  the 
curve  leading  to  the  optimum.  After  an  extensive  set  of  pilot  runs,  a  stopping  rule  using  a 
three-period  moving  average,  increasing  for  five  consecutive  periods,  was  determined  to 
adequately  detect  local  minima  and  preclude  the  search’s  premature  termination.  Figure 
3-2  illustrates  this  point  using  one  of  the  problems  from  the  experimental  problem  set. 


Figure  3-2:  Illustrative  -  Cost  Curve  (Problem  #3  from  experimental  problem  set) 
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Solution  of  the  Set  {Qp}  for  Each  ^ 

The  solution  of  the  optimal  set  of  order  quantities  {Qp}  is  potentially  much  more 
problematic  than  the  search  range  of  Q^.  As  previously  noted,  the  number  of  potential 
solutions  can  run  in  the  millions  with  just  a  few  parts,  and  increases  exponentially  from 
there.  SIPR  therefore  exploits  the  properties  of  the  problem  and  uses  a  greedy  algorithm 
to  find  the  optimal  set  quickly.  Although  the  structure  of  the  problem  is  slightly 
different,  the  technique  is  similar  to  the  single-site  model  developed  by  Feeney  and 
Sherbrooke  (1966).  The  model  formulation  and  notation  are  given  below,  corresponding 
directly  to  the  general  problem  formulation  given  by  equations  (8)  through  (13)  earlier  in 
the  chapter  and  simplified  to  the  single-period,  single-product  case. 


Table  3-4.  SIPR  Model  Notation 


Decision  Variables 

H 

H 

State  Variables 

D. 

Demand  for  part  p 

I. 

Inventory  of  part  p  at  the  start  of  period 

D" 

= 

Demand  for  units 

= 

Yield  (in  units)  of  part  p 

Parameter  Variables 

Yp 

Average  yield  %  of  part  p 

Cp 

= 

Cost  of  new  replacement  part  p 

= 

Cost  of  core  disassembly 

Cc 

= 

Unit  cost  of  cores 

Cap 

= 

Cost  of  holding  one  unit  of  p  for  one  period 

= 

Disassembly  capacity 

= 

Assembly  capacity 

S‘= 

= 

Available  core  supply  (units) 
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MIN  fc+c,)e''+S‘^,e,+Z(^,+e,+£['p,i-c,)*cv  (^s) 

P  P 

ST  n  mi,+'i‘,+Q,)^D,]^TSl  (29) 

P 

Q‘‘  <  C’’  (30) 

Q‘‘ <S^  (31) 

Z)"  <  C"  (32) 

,Qp  Positive  integers  (33) 


The  objective  function  (28)  minimizes  the  sum  of  core  purchase  and  disassembly, 
new  part  purchase,  and  holding  (or  disposal)  costs,  as  before.  Yield  uncertainty  is 
explicitly  modeled  via  constraint  (29),  and  is  discussed  in  more  detail  below.  Constraints 
(30)  and  (32)  enforce  the  disassembly  and  assembly  capacities,  respectively,  while 
constraints  (31)  enforce  the  core  supply  availability.  Constraints  (33)  ensure  all  decision 
variables  are  positive  integers. 

Service  Levels  of  Individual  Parts.  To  demonstrate  the  mechanics  of  the  greedy 
algorithm,  it  is  first  necessary  to  examine  the  properties  of  the  service  level  function  for 
individual  parts.  To  clarify  the  discussion,  constraint  (34),  which  is  a  more  detailed 
version  of  constraint  (29)  above,  is  given  below. 

(34) 
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The  left-hand  side  of  constraint  (34)  is  the  end-item  service  level,  defined  as  the 
probability  of  having  enough  complete  sets  of  parts  on  hand  to  meet  end-item  demand, 
and  is  computed  as  the  product  of  the  service  levels  of  all  constituent  parts.  The  service 
level  of  each  part  is  further  defined  as  the  probability  of  having  an  adequate  quantity  on 
hand,  comprised  of  starting  inventory  (7^),  new  parts  {Q^,  and  used  parts  fi'om  cores  Q¥p, 
a  random  variable),  to  meet  individual  demand.  Rearranging  the  terms,  the  service  level 
of  part  p  (SLp)  can  be  rewritten  as  in  (35)  below. 


SL^=M'i',^(Dp-Ip-Qp)] 


(35) 


Since  the  problem  is  discrete,  (27)  is  more  specifically  written  as  equation  (36). 


Si,=  £Pr[T,  =a:] 

x=D^-I,-Q, 


(36) 


Since  Dp,  Ip,  and  ^  are  all  specified  at  this  point  in  the  algorithm,  the  sole 
determinant  of  SLp  is  Qp^  the  decision  variable  of  interest.  Any  increase  in  Qp  will 
broaden  the  limits  of  the  summation  and  therefore  lead  to  a  non-negative  change  in  the 
service  level.  In  fact,  the  change  will  always  be  positive  unless  the  service  level  is  1 . 
The  service  level  is  therefore  monotonically  increasing  in  Qp,  and  by  extension  in  cost, 
since  the  cost  is  very  nearly  linear  in  Qp  (there  is  a  small  holding  cost  component  that  is 
non-linear  in  Qp,  but  its  magnitude  relative  to  the  total  is  negligible  in  any  practical 
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application).  The  service  level  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3-3  below  using  a  binomial 
distribution  for  the  yield  '¥p. 


Figure  3-3:  Illustrative  Service  Level  Function  for  a  part  p 


For  the  purpose  of  an  optimization  search,  a  concave  function  is  mathematically 
more  convenient  than  that  of  Figure  3-3.  For  this  reason,  and  another  that  will  soon 
become  apparent,  the  logarithmic  transformation  of  the  service  level  is  used  by  SIPR. 
Given  the  form  of  the  service  level  function,  its  logarithm  is  concave  in  0  ^Lp  <1,  as 
shown  in  Figure  3-4. 
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End-Item  Service  Level.  The  end-item  service  level,  as  defined  by  (34),  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  service  levels  of  its  constituent  parts.  To  exploit  the  concavity  of  the 
logarithmic  transformation  of  the  part  service  levels,  however,  the  end-item  service  level 
must  be  an  additive  separable  function  of  the  part  service  levels.  Fortunately,  the 
logarithmic  transformation,  in  addition  to  being  a  concave  function  at  the  part  level,  also 
conveniently  allows  the  transformation  of  the  end-item  service  level  function  to  a  similar 
form  that  is  both  concave  and  additive  separable. 

=  =  (37) 

P  P 

Since  the  logarithms  of  the  part  service  levels  are  concave,  their  sum  (and  therefore  the 
logarithm  of  the  end-item  service  level)  is  also  concave  and  additive  separable.  This 
result  allows  the  use  of  a  greedy,  or  “steepest  ascent”  algorithm  to  find  the  optimal 
solution,  since  a  function  and  its  logarithm  achieve  their  maxima  at  the  same  point.  For 
each  value  of  Qf,  then,  the  greedy  algorithm  is  used  to  traverse  the  efficient  hull  of  the 
logarithm  of  the  service  level  function  to  efficiently  find  the  optimal  set  {Qp}. 
Specifically,  at  each  step  the  slope  is  calculated  for  each  part  p  by  (38). 


ALog[5'L]1  _  LogjSLiQ^  +V)\-Log[SL{Q^)] 
ACost  Cost{Qp+\)-Cost{Qp) 


Potential  for  Non-Optimal  Solutions.  As  alluded  to  earlier,  the  algorithm  described  in 
the  previous  section  can  not  guarantee  an  optimal  solution,  despite  the  convenient  form  of 


the  logarithm  of  the  service  level  function.  The  reason  relates  not  to  the  algorithm  itself, 
but  to  the  discrete  nature  of  the  problem.  At  each  step,  the  algorithm  chooses  to  increase 
the  order  quantity  by  one  of  that  part  offering  the  greatest  increase  in  service  level 
divided  by  its  associated  cost,  i.e.  the  one  with  the  steepest  slope.  This  ensures  that  only 
the  most  efficient  solutions  are  selected  at  each  step.  When  the  target  service  level  is 
near,  however,  there  is  a  possibility  of  “inefficient”  solutions  that  represent  a  lower-cost 
step,  but  still  reach  the  target  service  level.  Fortunately,  the  log  function  is  very  flat  in 
this  region  and  therefore  the  area  in  which  one  of  these  alternate  solutions  can  lie  is 
small,  as  shown  in  Figure  3-5.  So  even  a  non-optimal  solution  generated  by  SIPR  is 
likely  to  be  very  close  to  optimal.  A  pilot  study  reported  in  Chapter  5  compares  SIPR 
solutions  with  those  of  an  implicit  enumeration  algorithm  to  estimate  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  sub-optimal  solutions,  as  well  as  their  relative  magnitude. 


Figure  3-5:  Illustration  of  the  region  in  which  potential  lower-cost  solutions  can  lie 
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Applying  the  SIPR  algorithm  to  the  example  from  earlier  in  the  chapter,  the 
optimal  solution  is  attained  (Table  3-5).  The  total  cost  of  the  SIPR  solution,  using  a 
target  service  level  (TSL)  of  0.95  as  before,  is  $1799.82.  Recall  that  the  ReNet  solution 
resulted  in  a  total  cost  of  $  1 85 8 .67,  about  3%  higher  than  that  of  SIPR.  The  performance 
gap  for  this  example  problem  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  main  experiment 
discussed  in  Chapter  5.  The  next  chapter  discusses  the  details  of  the  experimental  design. 


Table  3-5:  SIPR  Solution  to  Example  Problem 


Cost 

Purchase 

Cost 

Exp. 

Excess 

Excess 

Cost 

QSBi 

20.00 

78 

560.00 

1 

0.9 

50.00 

0 

0.00 

20.2 

2 

0.7 

30.00 

UESlHIli 

4.6 

3 

0.6 

8.00 

9 

5.8 

4 

0.9 

4.50 

0 

20.2 

EEm 

5 

ESH 

3.50 

17 

EEIH 

6 

EBH 

3.00 

32 

5.4 

EEIH 

7 

0.9 

0.50 

0 

0.00 

20.2 

0.01 

8 

0.5 

0.35 

18 

0.00 

9 

0.3 

0.15 

35 

5.25 

8.4 

0.00 
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CHAPTER  4 


EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

This  chapter  presents  the  major  research  questions  and  describes  the  numerical 
experiment  designed  to  answer  those  questions.  Included  in  the  discussion  are  details  on 
the  performance  measures,  experimental  factors  and  levels,  and  experimental  design. 

Research  Questions 

The  main  experiment  described  in  this  chapter  is  designed  to  answer  the  following  three 
primary  research  questions. 

i.  To  what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  does  a  planning  approach  that 
accounts  for  stochastic  yields  outperform  a  deterministic  (network  LP) 
approach  with  respect  to  cost?  Given  that  stochastic  techniques  are 
computationally  expensive  relative  to  their  deterministic  counterparts,  it  is 
important  to  know  how  each  performs  in  a  variety  of  situations.  In  answering  this 
question,  the  conditions  imder  which  a  more  sophisticated  technique  is  warranted 
are  better  understood.  Although  the  main  experiment  is  limited  to  the  single¬ 
period  case,  a  limited  secondary  experiment  tests  both  approaches  in  solving  the 
multi-period  problem. 
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2.  What  effect  does  the  reduction  of  yield  uncertainty  (Le.  prior  knowledge  of 
expected  yields)  have  on  cost?  As  previously  discussed,  the  most  significant  (and 
unique)  challenge  faced  by  inventory  planners  in  remanufacturing  is  the 
uncertainty  of  yields.  Yields  depend,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  condition  of  the  cores 
being  disassembled.  So  prior  knowledge  about  the  condition  of  cores  should 
allow  inventory  planners  to  forecast  part  yields  with  greater  accuracy  and, 
therefore,  reduce  uncertainty  and  its  associated  cost.  The  experiments  attempt  to 
quantify  the  value  of  different  levels  of  prior  knowledge. 

5.  How  do  a  product's  structural  characteristics  (yield percentages,  part  costs,  and 
number  of parts,  e.g.)  affect  the  cost  of  the  solution?  The  structure  of  a  product 
has  a  profound  impact  on  the  inventory  cost  of  remanufacturing.  Specifically, 
four  primary  factors  drive  the  solution:  the  range  of  yield  percentages,  part  costs, 
the  relative  match  between  the  yields  and  costs,  and  the  total  number  of  parts  in 
the  end-item.  Yield  percentages  are  significant  because  a  wide  range  of  expected 
yields  increases  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  low-cost  solution.  For  example,  at 
one  extreme,  if  all  parts  have  the  same  yield  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
optimal  of  is  essentially  eliminated  and  order  quantities  are  straightforward. 
Likewise,  a  wide  range  of  part  costs  makes  the  solution  less  intuitive.  In  addition 
to  the  yields  and  costs  themselves,  the  “matching”  of  the  two  can  play  a 
significant  role.  Clearly,  a  case  where  the  highest-cost  part  also  has  a  high  yield 
is  considerably  less  costly  from  an  inventory  standpoint  than  a  case  where  the 
same  high-cost  part  has  a  low  yield.  And  finally,  since  the  overall  service  level 
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involves  the  product  of  all  individual  part  service  levels,  more  complex  products 
with  a  higher  number  of  parts  would  seem  be  more  costly  in  terms  of  inventory. 
These  four  factors  were  used  to  generate  a  set  of  problems  that  encompasses  a 
wide  range  of  product  structures.  The  problems  were  then  solved  and  compared 
in  the  numerical  experiment. 

Performance  Measures 

Solution  Cost 

The  primary  performance  measure  of  interest  is  the  total  cost  of  a  solution.  The 
total  cost  includes  the  costs  of  purchasing  cores,  disassembling  cores,  purchasing  parts, 
and  holding  or  disposing  of  inventory.  The  cost  of  lost  sales  is  not  explicitly  included, 
but  it  is  implicitly  assumed  that  the  target  service  level,  although  fixed  in  this  experiment, 
can  be  fixed  at  a  level  that  will  minimize  or  avoid  lost  sales.  Assembly  and  distribution 
costs  are  omitted,  since  they  are  the  same  regardless  of  the  inventory  planning  technique 
employed.  In  one  of  the  sensitivity  experiments,  the  total  cost  is  divided  by  demand  to 
calculate  a  per-unit  cost,  since  the  demand  is  varied  in  this  case  and  direct  comparisons 
using  total  cost  are  not  possible. 

Performance  Gap 

In  answering  the  first  research  question,  which  compares  the  ReNet  and  SIPR 
solutions,  the  performance  measure  of  interest  is  not  the  total  cost  of  the  solutions  but  the 
cost  gap  between  the  two  techniques.  Although  directly  derived  from  the  solution  costs, 
the  measure  is  reported  as  the  Performance  Gap,  which  represents  the  percent  difference 
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between  the  optimal/near-optimal  solution  (SPR)  and  the  heuristic  approximation 
(ReNet).  This  measure  is  further  broken  down  into  two  components  representing  the  two 
theoretical  advantages  of  SPR:  the  advantage  of  the  greedy  algorithm  in  finding  an 
optimal  solution  and  the  advantage  of  the  ability  to  disassemble  more  cores  in  lieu  of 
buying  safety  stock. 

Solution  Time 

In  addition  to  the  cost-based  measures,  the  solution  times  are  reported  as  a  proxy 
for  problem  complexity.  As  previously  discussed,  stochastic  models  are  computationally 
more  difficult  than  their  deterministic  counterparts,  so  the  extent  to  which  their 
complexity  translates  to  solution  time  is  relevant  in  the  context  of  the  comparison.  Little 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  actual  magnitude  of  solution  times,  since  in  practice  it  is  highly 
dependent  on  biasing  factors  like  computer  equipment  and  programming  sophistication. 
All  runs  were  completed  on  a  1.7  MHz  microprocessor  with  256  MB  random  access 
memory. 

Optimal  Number  of  Disassemblies 

A  final  measure  used  in  certain  cases,  particularly  for  the  sensitivity  experiments, 
is  the  optimal  number  of  disassemblies  ^  .  Although  it  is  a  decision  factor  in  both 
models,  its  use  as  a  secondary  performance  measure  often  adds  insights  that  are  not 
possible  through  the  use  of  solution  cost  alone.  The  results  of  the  sensitivity  experiments 
also  shed  light  on  the  effects  of  limited  core  supply  and/or  disassembly  capacity,  either  of 
which  reduces  the  cost  savings  associated  with  SIPR. 
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Experimental  Factors 

The  experimental  factors  were  chosen  with  two  considerations  in  mind.  First, 


they  are  designed  to  answer  the  research  questions.  And  second,  they  are  limited  to  a 
reasonably-sized  set  to  make  the  experiment  both  feasible  and  meaningful.  With  that  in 
mind,  the  following  experimental  factors  were  used. 

Inventory  technique  (2  levels) 

Regardless  of  the  level  of  uncertainty,  either  ReNet  or  SIPR  can  be  employed. 

This  factor  includes  two  levels  corresponding  to  the  two  approaches  described  in  Chapter 
3,  and  is  designed  to  answer  research  question  1.  In  order  to  make  a  legitimate 
comparison,  ReNet  will  include  safety  stock  levels  based  on  the  yield  forecast  error, 
similar  in  concept  to  that  of  Meal  (1979),  which  was  modified  and  tested  by  Guide  and 
Srivastava  (1997)  for  a  remanufacturing  environment.  It  is  added  using  a  simple  heuristic 
that  can  improve  its  cost  performance,  as  described  in  Chapter  3. 

Yield  Uncertainty  (3  levels) 

To  answer  research  question  2  regarding  the  value  of  prior  knowledge  of  3delds,  a 
yield  uncertainty  factor  is  included  in  the  experiment.  The  theoretical  basis  for  this  factor 
relates  to  the  assumption  that  some  of  the  variance  experienced  in  yields  relates  to  the 
condition  of  the  specific  cores  being  disassembled.  As  such,  yields  can  be  more 
accurately  forecasted  with  increased  knowledge.  More  specifically,  the  varying  levels  of 
uncertainty  can  be  thought  to  correspond  to  varying  levels  of  prior  knowledge  about  core 
condition,  as  illustrated  below: 
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Table  4-1:  Levels  of  Uncertainty 


Level  of 
Uncertainty 

Level  of  Prior  Knowledge  about  core  condition 

High 

None:  No  prior  knowledge  of  core  condition 

Moderate 

Low:  Estimated  condition  (based  on  age,  visual  inspection,  or  usage  history,  e.g.) 

Low 

Moderate:  Diagnosed  condition  (diagnostic  testing,  e.g.),  but  random  sampling 
error  remains 

Note  that  the  levels  of  uncertainty  are  suggested  by  operational  uncertainty- 
reduction  techniques  of  different  types.  For  example,  a  simple  measure  like  the  age  of  a 
product  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  yields,  since  older  products  will  tend  to 
yield  fewer  usable  parts.  Better  still  is  the  use  of  diagnostic  test  equipment  like  those 
used  on  automobiles  and  military  weapon  systems,  which  can  often  pinpoint  the  exact 
components  that  are  operating  below  tolerance  without  disassembling  the  unit.  An 
extreme  case  of  no  uncertainty  could  be  added  to  correspond  to  a  policy  of  disassembling 
all  cores  and  testing  all  individual  parts  prior  to  ordering  new  parts.  This  case  is  omitted 
from  the  experiment,  however,  since  it  is  a  trivial  case  for  which  ReNet  will  always  find 
the  optimal  solution.  By  testing  a  wide  range  of  possible  values  at  three  levels,  better 
insights  can  be  drawn  regarding  the  value  of  prior  information. 

The  level  of  uncertainty  is  operationalized  in  the  experiment  as  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  yield  distributions.  In  the  main  experiment,  it  is  varied  at  three  levels 
corresponding  to  standard  deviations  of  0.01,  0.03,  and  0.05.  Note  that  these  are  applied 
to  the  average  yield  percentages  yp,  as  opposed  to  the  yield  quantities  %.  The  levels 
were  selected  in  order  to  cover  the  widest  range  possible,  with  the  constraint  that  the  tails 
of  the  normal  distribution  needed  to  be  included  in  the  feasible  region  for  the  total  yields. 
This  constraint  precludes  any  infeasible  quantities  from  being  included  in  the  analysis,  as 
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would  be  the  case  for  a  part  with  an  average  yield  of  0.85  and  a  standard  deviation  greater 
than  0.05. 

Product  Structure  (4  factors,  2  levels  each) 

Using  the  four  characteristics  of  product  structure  previously  described,  a  set  of 
16  problems  was  developed  and  solved  to  determine  their  effects  on  the  cost  of  the 
solution  (Table  4-2).  In  general,  the  levels  were  selected  to  represent  the  two  extremes  in 
each  case,  so  that  the  entire  range  of  reasonable  values  is  included.  For  example,  the  cost 
profile  factor  is  bounded  by  a  balanced  profile,  in  which  all  parts  have  roughly  equivalent 
costs  and  a  Pareto  or  “ABC”  profile,  in  which  a  small  percentage  of  the  parts  accounts  for 
the  majority  of  the  total  cost.  Two  levels  were  used  for  the  number  of  parts  factor  in 
order  to  keep  the  problem  small  and  tractable  while  maintaining  the  ability  to  test  the 
effect  of  doubling  the  number  of  parts.  Likewise,  the  levels  of  the  yield  range  factor  were 
limited  somewhat  by  the  necessity  of  captiuing  all  of  the  probability  associated  with 
stochastic  yields,  as  described  in  the  previous  section.  Specific  details  of  the  product 
structure  faetors  are  discussed  below. 


Table  4-2:  Parameters  of  Experimental  Problem  Set 


PRODUCT 

STRUCTURE 

CHARACTERISTIC 

TREATMENT 

LEVEL 

DESCRIPTION  AND  VALUES 

Yield  Range 

Narrow 

Average  yields  distributed  evenly  between  0.55  and  0.85 

Wide 

Average  yields  distributed  evenly  between  0.15  and  0.85 

Balanced 

Distributed  evenly 

Various  distributions  following  Pareto  (ABC)  profile 

Part  Cost  Profile 

%  of  Parts 

%  of  Total  Cost 

20 

40 

18 

40 

2 

Yield-Cost  Match 

High  cost  parts  have  highest  yields 

High  cost  parts  have  lowest  yields 

Number  of  Parts 

High 

10 

Low 

5 

50 


Two  ranges  of  yields  are  included,  representing  a  narrow  range  from  either  0.15 
to  0.45  or  0.55  to  0.85  (Narrow),  and  a  wider  range  from  0.15  to  0.85  (Wide).  The  range 
of  yields  should  not  be  confused  with  the  standard  deviation  of  the  yield  distribution. 

The  latter  is  a  parameter  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  actual  yields  of  each  part  coming  from 
cores,  given  their  averages.  The  former  describes  the  range  of  those  average  yields 
across  the  different  parts  in  a  product.  The  bounds  of  the  wide  range,  as  previously 
discussed,  were  selected  so  that  the  normal  probability  distribution  of  the  part  yields 
would  be  contained  within  the  feasible  region.  In  other  words,  for  a  part  with  an 
expected  yield  of  0.85  and  a  standard  deviation  of  0.05,  the  probabilities  are  contained 
(almost)  entirely  within  the  range  of  0.6  and  1 .0.  A  higher  expected  yield  would  result  in 
part  of  the  probability  distribution  extending  into  the  infeasible  range  beyond  1.0. 

Part  costs  are  distributed  as  either  balanced  or  skewed  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  typical  Pareto  or  “ABC”  analysis  of  parts  (ABC).  The  latter  is  far  more  common  in 
practice,  particularly  for  more  complex  products  like  engines,  transmissions,  and  heavy 
machinery,  while  the  former  is  sometimes  found  in  simpler  products  in  which  there  are 
several  relatively  inexpensive  parts,  like  single-use  cameras. 

The  parts  are  assigned  their  associated  yields  and  costs  in  two  ways.  The  first 
represents  the  case  where  high-cost  parts  also  have  the  highest  yields  and  vice-versa 
(High-High)  and  the  second  where  high-cost  parts  have  the  lowest  yields  (High-Low). 
Although  the  latter  is  included  for  experimental  completeness,  it  is  rarely  if  ever  found  in 
practice.  As  the  results  in  Chapter  5  will  demonstrate,  this  case  is  generally  not 
economically  viable,  as  should  be  expected. 
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Finally,  two  products  are  tested  using  totals  of  5  and  10  parts,  respectively.  The 
lower  value  of  5  parts  was  chosen  as  the  simplest  product  for  which  an  ABC  cost  profile 
is  possible.  In  this  case,  20%  of  the  parts  (i.e.  1  part)  account  for  80%  of  the  cost.  The 
higher  value  of  10  parts  maintains  a  tractable  problem  size,  but  doubles  the  number  of 
parts,  making  meaningful  comparisons  possible.  For  all  problems,  the  expected  value  of 
parts  emanating  from  the  first  disassembled  core  is  held  constant  to  ensure  unbiased 
comparisons  in  the  numerical  experiment. 

Fixed  Factors 

Several  factors  were  fixed  in  the  experiment  in  order  to  avoid  confounding 
effects.  While  a  combination  of  real-world  examples  and  the  results  of  pilot  runs  were 
used  to  set  the  levels  at  reasonable  values,  the  sensitivity  experiments  further  examine 
some  of  their  effeets  individually.  First,  the  target  service  level  was  fixed  at  0.95  for  both 
the  single-  and  multi-period  experiments,  although  its  effeet  was  tested  in  a  sensitivity 
experiment.  Second,  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  disassembling  a  core  was  set  at  $80,  a 
value  roughly  equivalent  in  relation  to  the  part  costs  to  that  of  an  actual  transmission  case 
studied  during  the  course  of  this  research.  Once  again,  its  effect  on  the  performance 
measures  was  tested  in  a  sensitivity  experiment.  Third,  end-item  demand  was  held  fixed 
at  50  units  for  the  main  experiment  and  was  varied  in  a  sensitivity  analysis.  And  finally, 
the  problems  were  run  as  unconstrained  with  respect  to  assembly  and  disassembly 
capacities  and  core  supply.  The  unconstrained  problem,  while  somewhat  unrealistic, 
allowed  the  properties  of  the  problem  to  be  fully  explored.  In  any  case  where  one  of 
these  eonstraints  is  binding,  the  cost  of  the  SIPR  solution  would  increase  because  the 
optimal  value  of  would  lie  in  the  infeasible  region. 
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Experimental  Design  and  Analysis 


The  experiment  is  designed  as  a  numerieal  experiment,  with  a  focus  on  answering 
the  research  questions  in  the  context  of  the  experimental  factors.  Since  core  supply  and 
end-item  demands  are  held  constant,  a  more  complex  simulation  experiment  would  do 
little  to  offer  additional  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  solution.  In  its  place,  an  extensive 
set  of  problems  is  used  to  test  the  solutions  across  many  different  product  types.  This 
being  the  case,  analysis  and  comparisons  of  the  solutions  are  done  much  less  formally 
than  a  simulation  study  would  warrant.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical  significance 
of  differences,  vice  the  more  common  statistical  significance,  since  the  latter  is 
inappropriate  for  a  numerical  study  of  this  type. 

Main  Experiment 

The  product  characteristic  factors  described  in  the  previous  section  were  used  to 
generate  a  set  of  16  problems,  each  of  which  was  solved  using  both  techniques  under 
three  levels  of  yield  uncertainty  for  a  total  of  16x3x2  =  96  factor-level  combinations. 
Figure  4-1  illustrates  the  experimental  design,  keeping  in  mind  that  each  problem  of  the 
set  represents  one  combination  of  the  four  product  characteristic  factors.  The  main 
experiment  focuses  on  the  three  research  questions,  and  the  results  presented  in  Chapter  5 
are  organized  in  that  way.  For  each,  the  main  and  second-order  interaction  effects  of 
each  factor  are  investigated  in  the  context  of  the  questions. 
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Technique 

ReNet 

Yield  Uncertainty 

Problem 

# 

Parts 

Yield 

Range 

Cost 

Profile 

Low 

Med. 

High 

Low 

Med. 

High 

N-B-HL-IO 

10 

Narrow 

Balanced 

HiLo 

10 

Narrow 

ABC 

10 

Narrow 

ABC 

HiLo 

W-B-HH-10 

10 

Wide 

Balanced 

HiHi 

W-B-HL-10 

10 

Wide 

Balanced 

HiLo 

10 

Wide 

ABC 

HiHi 

10 

Wide 

ABC 

HiLo 

N-B-HH-5 

5 

Narrow 

Balanced 

HiHi 

N-B-HL-5 

5 

N-A-HH-5 

5 

WMm 

N-A-HL-5 

5 

Narrow 

5 

Wide 

Balanced 

Esn 

5 

Balanced 

5 

Wide 

ABC 

Ena 

W-A-HL-5 

5 

Wide 

ABC 

HiLo 

Figure  4-1:  Experimental  Design 


Sensitivity  Analysis 

A  set  of  four  sensitivity  analyses  were  conducted  to  test  (1)  several  factors  that 
were  held  constant  in  the  main  experiment,  but  have  an  effect  on  the  solution;  and  (2)  the 
effects  of  levels  of  uncertainty  outside  the  range  included  in  the  main  experiment.  The 
additional  factors  tested  were  end-item  demand,  core/disassembly  costs,  and  target 
service  level,  which  were  held  constant  in  the  main  experiment  at  50  units,  $80,  and  0.95, 
respectively.  The  level  of  uncertainty  was  varied  from  0.001  to  0.1 1  in  a  sensitivity 
experiment.  A  subset  of  four  problems  was  used  in  the  sensitivity  analysis  for  the  fixed 
factors,  while  two  were  used  for  the  level  of  uncertainty  since  the  problems  with  a  wide 
yield  range  limit  the  amount  by  which  the  standard  deviation  can  vary. 
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Secondary  Experiment 

In  addition  to  the  main  and  sensitivity  experiments,  an  abridged  set  of  4  multi¬ 
period  problems  was  solved  using  both  techniques.  The  main  purpose  of  the  secondary 
experiment  was  to  test  a  heuristic  version  of  the  stochastic  model  vis  a  vis  the  network  LP 
solution,  the  latter  of  which  was  expected  to  be  better  suited  for  this  class  of  large 
problems.  The  four  problems  selected  focus  on  the  yield  range  and  cost  profile  factors, 
since  the  number  of  parts  showed  little  effect  in  the  main  experiment  and  the  cost-yield 
match  factor  interacted  so  strongly  with  the  other  factors  that  it  often  biased  the  results. 
The  yield  imcertainty  factor  was  held  constant  at  the  medium  level,  corresponding  to  a 
standard  deviation  of  0.03.  In  addition  to  the  usual  factors,  four  different  demand 
patterns  were  used  to  test  the  effects  of  varying  demand  over  time. 
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CHAPTERS 


PRIMARY  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 


In  this  chapter,  the  results  of  the  primary  analytical  experiment  are  presented  and 
discussed.  The  discussion  begins  with  two  pilot  studies  that  were  conducted  prior  to 
execution  of  the  primary  experiment.  The  first  tests  two  local  search  heuristics  developed 
to  capture  the  optimal  solution  within  the  Sff  R  framework.  The  second  compares  the 
SIPR  results  to  the  optimal  solutions  derived  through  a  partial  implicit  enumeration 
algorithm,  to  validate  SIPR’s  near-optimality.  Since  the  SIPR  results  are  used  as  a 
baseline  for  the  remaining  analysis,  it  is  important  to  have  a  degree  of  confidence  that 
they  are  optimal  or  near-optimal,  particularly  when  comparing  ReNet’s  results  with  those 
of  SIPR. 

The  results  of  the  primary  experiment,  in  which  a  set  of  single-period  problems 
are  solved,  are  discussed  next.  The  discussion  is  organized  according  to  the  three 
research  questions  identified  in  the  preceding  chapter.  For  each,  the  main  and  interaction 
effects  are  analyzed  in  the  context  of  answering  the  research  questions,  followed  by  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  results.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  summary 
of  the  results  and  managerial  implications  of  the  primary  experiment. 
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Results  of  Pilot  Study  #1 :  Local  Search  Heuristics 


As  discussed  in  Chapter  3  (p.42-43),  SIPR  does  not  guarantee  an  optimal  solution 
even  though  its  structure  would  suggest  that  it  does.  It  does  provide  a  very  efficient 
search  procedure  that  takes  advantage  of  the  problem  structure  and  arrives  at  a  solution 
very  close  to  optimal.  As  a  result,  two  enhancements  to  SIPR  were  developed  in  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  optimal  solution  in  those  cases  where  it  is  initially  missed.  Since 
SIPR  will  get  a  solution  very  close  to  optimal,  each  procedure  uses  the  SIPR  solution  as  a 
starting  point.  A  key  consideration  in  developing  the  local  search  heuristics  was 
reasonable  computation  time.  Two  such  procedures  were  developed  and  tested  on  the 
original  set  of  24  problems  at  three  levels  of  uncertainty,  yielding  72  total  problems 
(note:  8  of  the  original  24  problems  were  eliminated  in  the  main  experiment,  since  their 
results  offered  no  additional  insight,  leaving  a  set  of  16  problems  at  three  levels  of 
uncertainty  for  the  main  experiment).  The  results  were  then  compared  to  those  of  SIPR. 
The  two  procedures  are  described  below,  followed  by  the  results  of  the  pilot  study. 

Local  Search  Heuristic  #1  -  Cheapest  Final  Step  (CFS) 

The  first,  and  simpler,  of  the  two  local  search  procedures  involves  a  simple  check 
at  each  step  of  SIPR  to  determine  if  increasing  any  order  quantity  Qp  (other  than  the  one 
chosen  by  SIPR)  yields  a  solution  in  which  the  service  level  meets  or  exceeds  the  target 
service  level.  All  such  feasible  solutions  are  saved  during  the  initial  search,  and  their 
overall  costs  are  compared  with  the  final  SIPR  solution.  For  example,  in  Figure  5-1  the 
SIPR  heuristic  travels  up  the  service  level-cost  curve  along  the  efficient  hull.  After  the 
third  step,  as  before,  the  next  step  chosen  is  the  one  with  the  greatest  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
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(i.e.  the  steepest  slope).  In  this  case  however,  of  the  remaining  three  “inefficient” 
solutions,  one  meets  the  target  service  level  at  a  slightly  lower  cost  than  the  efficient 
solution  because  of  the  discrete  nature  of  the  problem.  This  procedure  typically  adds 
only  a  few  feasible  solutions  to  the  search,  and  the  additional  computing  time  is 
negligible.  It  did  improve  the  solutions  of  many  problems,  however,  and  captured  several 
optimal  solutions  that  SBPR  had  missed.  It  is  limited  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  optimal  solution  can  be  reached  firom  one  of  the  points  on  the  SIPR 
path. 


—A—  Efficient  Hull 
•  Inefficient  Points 
"  Target  Service  Level 


Figure  5-1:  Non-optimality  Example 
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Local  Search  Heuristic  #2  -  Partial  Enumeration  (PE) 

The  second  procedure  uses  a  more  exhaustive  search  in  which  every  possible 
solution  between  Qp-\  and  Qp+\  for  all p  is  checked  and  compared  to  the  SIPR  solution. 
Although  much  more  rigorous,  this  procedure  requires  that  an  additional  3^  potential 
solutions  be  investigated,  since  each  part  is  varied  from  -1  to  +1  of  the  SIPR  {Qp} 
solution  set.  For  10-part  problems,  this  means  over  59,000  additional  calculations, 
significantly  adding  to  the  computation  time.  Table  5-1  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
solutions  attained  by  the  two  additional  procedures. 


Table  5-1:  Results  of  Local  Search  Procedures 


Number 
of  Parts 

Cases 

Where: 

Number  of 
Cases 

Average 

Gap 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average  increase  in 
Soiution  Time* 

10 

CFSCost  = 
PE  Cost 

CFS  Cost  > 
PE  Cost 

26 

;n/a 

,  ,  ^  ;  - 

555.6% 

10 

0.025% 

0.078% 

0.006% 

5 

CFS  Cost  = 

PE  Cost 

CFS  Cost  > 
PE  Cost 

30 

6 

ill  ;  V  •• 

0.049% 

0.177% 

0.014% 

74.1% 

V 'Tofa/: 

0.037% 

0.177%  :  j 

/  0.006% 

314.9% 

*Problems  were  run  on  a  1.7  MHz  processor  with  256  MB  of  random  access  memory  (RAM) 


From  the  perspective  of  practical  significance,  the  meager  cost  improvements 
offered  by  the  PE  heuristic  do  not  justify  the  disproportionate  increases  in  computing 
time.  In  56  of  72  cases,  the  two  heuristics  arrived  at  exactly  the  same  solution.  For  the 
remaining  16,  all  differences  were  less  than  two-tenths  of  one  percent.  Conversely,  the 
average  increase  in  computing  times  associated  with  the  PE  heuristic  was  over  550%  for 
the  10-part  problems  and  74%  for  the  5-part  problems.  For  the  remainder  of  the  chapter. 
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all  results  for  SIPR  imply  the  basic  SIPR  heuristic  with  the  CFS  local-search  heuristic 
added. 


Pilot  Study  2:  Check  For  SIPR  Optimality 

Due  to  the  discrete  nature  of  the  problem,  it  has  been  shown  that  SIPR  will  not 
always  arrive  at  the  optimal  solution.  However,  it  should  always  arrive  at  a  solution  very 
close  to  optimal,  particularly  with  the  addition  of  the  CFS  heuristic  described  in  the 
previous  section.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  a  second  pilot  study  was  conducted  to  compare 
the  SIPR  solutions  to  the  optimal  solutions.  The  computation  time  required  to  determine 
these  optimal  solutions  is  evidence  enough  of  the  need  for  an  alternative  approach.  The 
10-part  problems  require  an  average  of  3.9  hours  of  CPU  time  each  on  a  1 .7  GHz 
processor.  In  fact,  if  every  possible  combination  of  order  quantities  were  to  be  checked, 
the  problems  would  likely  take  weeks  instead  of  hours,  since  the  10-part  problem  can 
have  trillions  of  possible  combinations. 

The  procedure  used  here  begins  the  search  with  each  part’s  order  quantity  set  at 
the  minimum  level  that  gives  it  a  service  level  at  least  equal  to  the  end-item  target  service 
level.  The  reason  for  the  starting  point  is  simply  that  if  any  individual  part  has  a  service 
level  less  than  the  target  end-item  service  level,  the  target  service  level  cannot  possibly  be 
met.  Even  with  this  initialization,  millions  of  combinations  must  be  explored  to  ensure 
an  optimal  solution.  The  cases  in  the  pilot  study  represent  the  optimal  solutions  of  each 
problem  for  each  value  of  As  such,  a  number  of  different  cases  are  included  for  each 
problem.  A  total  sample  of  384  cases  were  tested,  distributed  across  all  problems  and  the 
three  levels  of  uncertainty.  Table  5-2  shows  the  results  of  the  comparison. 
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Table  5-2:  Results  of  Optimality  Check 


Result 

#  Cases 

%  Cases 

Gap($) 

Gap(%)  1 

Avg. 

Max. 

Min. 

Avg. 

Max. 

Min. 

Optimal 

370 

96% 

0.00 

0.000% 

0.000% 

0.000% 

SubOptimal 

14 

4% 

8,87 

1.00 

0.011% 

0.210% 

0.010% 

Total 

384 

100% 

0.30 

48.00 

0.00 

0.002% 

0.210% 

0.000% 

As  with  the  PE  heuristic  described  in  the  previous  section,  the  additional 
computation  time  required  to  find  the  optimal  solution  does  not  appear  to  be  justified. 
Only  in  about  4%  of  the  cases  tested  did  the  implicit  enumeration  algorithm  find  a  better 
solution  than  SIPR,  and  the  average  gap  of  those  problems  was  less  than  1/100*’’  of  one 
percent.  The  maximum  gap  was  only  about  0.2%.  Based  on  the  problem  set  used  in  this 
experiment,  it  appears  that  the  SIPR  solution  is  optimal  in  most  cases,  and  near-optimal 
in  the  few  that  remain. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  focuses  on  the  results  of  the  primary  experiment. 

All  factor-level  combinations  described  in  Chapter  4  are  included:  a  total  of  16  problems 
(4  product  structure  characteristics  at  2  levels  each),  run  at  3  levels  of  uncertainty,  by 
each  of  the  two  techniques,  for  a  total  of  96  runs.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  the  levels 
chosen  for  each  factor  attempt  to  capture  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  each,  so  that 
inferences  can  be  made  regarding  the  characteristics  and  behavior  of  the  remanufacturing 
inventory  planning  problem.  In  lieu  of  formal  statistical  testing,  informal  pair-wise 
comparisons  are  made  between  like  problems.  The  results  of  a  set  of  associated 
sensitivity  analyses  and  the  secondary  (multi-period)  experiment  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  6. 
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Research  Question  1 


To  what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  does  a  planning  approach  that  accounts 
for  stochastic  yields  outperform  a  deterministic  (network  LP)  approach  with  respect  to 
cost? 

Summary  Performance  Comparison 

The  results  of  the  main  experiment  are  shown  in  Table  5-3  below,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  overall  results.  Detailed  analysis  follows  in  the  next  section. 


Table  5-3:  Summary  of  Results  for  SIPR  and  ReNet 


murnbor 

pPart*'- 

’Pfobitm 

UiKwWrtt/ 

.  - 

SIPR 

ReNet 

Conr.Stf>R 

Coet  Gap  (%  ReNet  over  SIPR) 

B 

Coet 

D 

77mefe) 

Cd«( 

D 

TTmeYAl 

Cdet  flume 
;  Q^)  ' 

.mwf9lla 

DtmUiQ^ 

C/ienge 

'  Total 

Low 

5,935 

63 

39.4 

6,014 

59 

0.6 

5,982 

■■Kg] 

N-B-HH-10 

Medium 

6,326 

66 

101.9 

6,430 

59 

0.9 

6,384 

High 

6.773 

69 

192.7 

6,828 

59 

1.2 

6,799 

15,899 

126 

298.4 

16,021 

119 

0.6 

15,916 

298 

17,200 

0 

9.1 

18,081 

119 

1.2 

17,985 

8 

17,200 

0 

10.3 

20.147 

119 

1.7 

20.084 

9 

5,097 

59 

42.3 

■■■ng 

5,097 

0.97% 

0.00% 

0.96% 

42 

5,381 

62 

116.8 

5,434 

1.47% 

0.99% 

2.47% 

116 

5,682 

67 

211.2 

5.748 

1.34% 

1.16% 

2.52% 

210 

25,692 

176 

581.7 

25,990 

208 

0.5 

25,832 

581 

26,982 

0 

9.3 

31,013 

208 

0.9 

30,411 

8 

26,982 

0 

9.7 

36,358 

208 

1.4 

35.348 

8 

8,433 

61 

45.0 

8,492 

59 

0.5 

8,459 

0.39% 

0.30% 

0.70% 

mmS 

8.968 

65 

115.6 

9,052 

59 

0.8 

9,009 

0.48% 

0.46% 

0.94% 

9,533 

50 

64.9 

9.603 

59 

1.0 

9.568 

0.36% 

0.37% 

0.74% 

Low 

9,823 

68 

123.3 

9,877 

65 

0.5 

9,831 

0.47% 

0.09% 

0.55% 

W-B-HL-IO 

Medium 

10,467 

65 

234.5 

10,509 

65 

0.7 

10,467 

0.40% 

0,00% 

0.40% 

High 

10.681 

0 

•  10.1 

11,207 

65 

1.0 

11,176 

0.28% 

4.63% 

4.93% 

Low 

5,522 

59 

45.2 

5,569 

59 

0.5 

5,522 

0.85% 

0.00% 

0.85% 

45 

W-A-HH-10 

Medium 

5,819 

63 

124.8 

5,961 

59 

0.8 

5,869 

1.57% 

0.85% 

2.43% 

124 

High 

6.150 

67 

225.7 

6,295 

59 

1.0 

6.210 

1.37% 

0.97% 

2.35% 

225 

Low 

19,875 

100 

196.3 

20,033 

106 

0.5 

20,033 

0,00% 

0.80% 

0.80% 

196 

W-A-HL-10 

Medium 

20,610 

0 

434.6 

22,025 

106 

0.7 

21,754 

1.24% 

4.54% 

5.84% 

434 

High 

20,810 

0 

10.3 

24,064 

106 

0.9 

23,731 

1.40% 

14.04% 

15.64% 

9 

iSHHK 

■\v  f  t< '  i.  srTy!7T^— BWI 

12,585 

53,6 

135.5 

13,586 

c  «t,8 

.'lOi' 

RHKJGili 

0,89% 

-i.04% 

.  4.99% 

Low 

6,072 

61 

12.3 

6,110 

59 

0.4 

6,083 

0.44% 

0.19% 

0.63% 

12 

N-B-HH-S 

Medium 

6,417 

65 

26.7 

6,507 

59 

0.6 

6,475 

0,49% 

0.90% 

1.39% 

26 

High 

6,817 

69 

47.7 

6,871 

59 

0.7 

6,848 

0.34% 

0.45% 

0.79% 

47 

Low 

15,534 

119 

77.3 

15,695 

111 

0.5 

15,629 

0,42% 

0,61% 

1.04% 

77 

N-B-HL-5 

Medium 

16,934 

0 

4.4 

17,383 

111 

0.8 

17,388 

-0.03% 

2.68% 

2.65% 

4 

High 

16,934 

0 

3.0 

19,150 

111 

1.0 

19,084 

0.34% 

12.70% 

13.08% 

2 

Low 

5,014 

60 

11.3 

5,042 

59 

0.4 

5,031 

0.22% 

0.33% 

0.56% 

N-A-HH-S 

Medium 

5,271 

63 

29.6 

5,396 

59 

0.6 

5,301 

1,79% 

0.56% 

2.36% 

High 

5,539 

66 

52.3 

5,662 

59 

0.7 

5,582 

1.43% 

0.78% 

2.22% 

■B 

Low 

27,619 

218 

172.8 

27,839 

222 

0.5 

27,889 

-0,18% 

0.98% 

0.80% 

HP 

N-A-HL-5 

Medium 

28,804 

0 

2.8 

32,503 

222 

0.6 

32,283 

0.68% 

12.08% 

12.84% 

High 

28,804 

0 

3.1 

38,490 

222 

0.8 

36,763 

4.70% 

27.63% 

33.63% 

Low 

8,621 

61 

12.1 

8,659 

59 

0.5 

8,659 

0.00% 

0.44% 

0.44% 

W-B-HH-5 

Medium 

9,114 

64 

27.8 

9,196 

59 

0.6 

9,156 

0.44% 

0.46% 

0.90% 

High 

9.649 

55 

46.6 

9.691 

59 

0.7 

9,656 

0.36% 

0.07% 

0.43% 

Low 

9,830 

63 

32.0 

9,926 

59 

9,878 

0.49% 

0,48% 

0.98% 

■■Kn 

W*B-HL-5 

Medium 

10,396 

62 

58.6 

10,436 

59 

10,433 

0.03% 

0.36% 

0.38% 

High 

10,700 

0 

4.1 

11,029 

59 

HKe 

10.998 

0.28% 

2.79% 

3.07% 

5,275 

60 

11.8 

5,296 

59 

0.4 

5,296 

0.01% 

0.39% 

0.40% 

■BN 

5,534 

63 

30.2 

5,674 

59 

0.6 

5,576 

1.76% 

0,76% 

2.53% 

5,831 

66 

54.2 

5.951 

59 

0,7 

5.867 

1.44% 

0.62% 

2.07% 

Low 

23,121 

99 

63.5 

23,201 

100 

0.4 

23,201 

0.00% 

0.35% 

0.35% 

63 

W-A-HL-5 

Medium 

23,940 

0 

2.9 

25,073 

100 

0.5 

25,160 

-0.34% 

5.10% 

4.73% 

2 

High 

23,940 

0 

3.2 

26,995 

100 

0.6 

26,739 

0.96% 

11.69% 

12.76% 

3 

iHHH 

M7  V  T»!-Ta-||i^  Ir  IMIlllllllilll 

13,155 

54.8 

32.9 

.  14,074 

TTT’srr 

0.6 

15,957 

0,67% 

4.21% 

':32^ 

E-- 

Overall  Avtrages 

12,870 

542 

842 

13,830 

91,4 

0.7 

13,701 

4.60% 
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SIPR  offers  two  theoretical  advantages  over  ReNet.  First,  it  uses  a  greedy 
heuristic  that  follows  the  efficient  hull  of  the  service  level-cost  function,  so  that  the 
system  service  level  is  considered  at  each  step.  It  does  this  by  weighing  the  marginal 
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benefit  of  one  additional  unit  of  each  part  against  its  associated  cost  and  choosing  the  part 
that  maximizes  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  “inefficient” 
solutions  that  may  edge  out  the  SEPR  solution,  it  should  generally  arrive  at  a  better 
solution  than  ReNet  for  a  given  number  of  disassemblies.  In  the  analysis  that  follows, 
this  component  of  the  SDPR  advantage  is  referred  to  as  the  “heuristic  advantage.” 

The  second  advantage  of  Sff  R  is  that  it  explicitly  allows  for  increased 
disassemblies  to  be  used  in  place  of  safety  levels  of  new  parts.  In  most  cases,  this  will 
decrease  the  overall  cost,  assuming  additional  cores  are  available.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  analysis,  this  component  is  referred  to  simply  as  the  “advantage  of  changing 
since  in  some  special  cases  it  actually  decreases.  Table  5-3  breaks  the  differences  in  cost 
between  SIPR  and  ReNet  into  its  two  components.  The  heuristic  advantage  compares  the 
ReNet  solution  with  the  SIPR  solution  for  the  same  number  of  disassemblies,  and 
represents  the  advantage  of  the  greedy  heuristic  alone.  The  second  denotes  the  additional 
benefit  of  changing  the  number  of  disassemblies  The  total  advantage  is  likewise 
reported,  and  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  “performance  gap”,  since  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  first  topic  of  interest.  In  the  rightmost  column,  the  differences  in 
solution  time  are  also  reported. 

Several  conservative  conclusions  can  be  drawn  fi'om  this  initial  comparison. 

Most  obvious  is  that  SIPR  always  outperforms  ReNet  in  total  for  the  problem  set.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  case  in  all  48  problems  (16  problems  at  3  levels  of  uncertainty).  On  average, 
the  total  performance  gap  is  4.6%,  about  0.8%  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  heuristic 
and  3.8%  to  the  capability  of  increasing 
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Second,  while  the  advantage  due  to  the  heuristic  itself  is  less  than  the  advantage 
due  to  changing  on  average,  it  is  greater  in  about  42%  of  the  cases  (20  of  48). 
Furthermore,  the  advantage  of  changing  Qf  is  always  positive.  Conversely  the  advantage 
of  the  heuristic  is  sometimes  negative  (3  of  48  problems).  In  the  latter  cases,  ReNet 
found  one  of  the  inefficient  solutions  discussed  at  the  start  of  this  chapter  and  in  Chapter 
3  (p.  42-43).  The  overall  average  is  also  highly  dependent  on  the  product  structure,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  section,  which  analyzes  the  main  effects  of  the  experimental 
factors  on  the  performance  gap  in  more  depth. 

Finally,  although  SIPR  outperforms  ReNet  in  all  cases  tested,  as  expected,  the 
magnitudes  of  the  gaps  are  in  many  cases  low.  In  the  HiHi  cost-yield  match  cases,  for 
example,  the  ReNet  solutions  are  typically  within  one  to  two  percent  of  the  corresponding 
SIPR  solution,  even  for  higher  levels  of  yield  uncertainty. 

Effects  of  Experimental  Factors  on  Performance  Gap 

The  following  section  begins  with  analysis  and  discussion  regarding  the  main 
effect  of  the  level  of  yield  uncertainty  on  the  performance  gap.  Three  levels  of 
uncertainty  were  tested  in  the  experimental  design,  corresponding  to  standard  deviations 
of  the  yield  distributions  of  0.01, 0.03,  and  0.05.  It  should  be  reiterated  that  these 
correspond  to  the  probability  distributions  of  the  yield  percentages  yp,  as  opposed  to  the 
actual  yield  quantity  vj/p,  although  the  two  are  directly  related.  The  highest  level  of 
imcertainty  (st.  dev.  =  0.05)  was  chosen  as  the  maximum  value  for  which  the  tails  of  a 
normal  distribution  for  a  part  with  a  mean  yield  percentage  of  yp  =  0.85  (the  highest  in  the 
problem  set)  lie  within  the  range  of  0  to  1,  since  by  definition  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a 
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yield  percentage  greater  than  1.  This  ensures  that  only  feasible  quantities  are  included  in 
the  calculations  and  that  effectively  all  of  the  probability  is  captured. 

Main  and  Interaction  Effects  of  Uncertainty  on  Performance  Gap 

The  results  of  this  section  investigate  whether  the  level  of  uncertainty  has  an 
effect  on  the  performance  gap  between  the  ReNet  and  SIPR  solutions.  Since  SIPR  is  a 
stochastic  model,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  perform  better  relative  to  ReNet  as  the  level  of 
uncertainty  increases.  The  results  shown  in  Figure  5-2  seem  to  support  this  expectation, 
but  the  range  of  values  across  the  problem  set  indicates  that  more  rigorous  analysis  is 
needed  (Table  5-4).  Note  that  each  bar  in  Figure  5-2  represents  an  average  of  the 
performance  gap  across  all  16  problems  in  the  problem  set  for  the  level  of  uncertainty 
indicated. 


Main  Effect  of  Uncertainty  on  Performance  Gap 


0.01  '  0.03 

Level  of  Uncertiathty  (St.  Dev.  of  Yield  Dletributions) 

Figure  5-2:  Main  Effect  of  Uncertainty  on  Performance  Gap 
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Table  5-4  shows  the  changes  in  performance  gaps  between  the  low  and  medium 
and  medium  and  high  levels  of  uncertainty,  respectively,  for  each  problem.  It  is  clear 
from  the  results  that  the  impact  of  the  level  of  uncertainty  on  the  performance  gap  is 
highly  problem-specific.  Although  the  total  change  in  the  performance  gap  from  low  to 
high  uncertainty  is  positive  in  most  cases,  increasing  from  low  to  medium  has  a  larger 
effect  than  from  medium  to  high  for  the  odd-numbered  problems  (HiHi  yield-cost 
match).  The  opposite  is  true  for  the  HiLo  cases  (even-numbered  problems).  This 
suggests  that  the  effect  of  uncertainty  on  ReNet’s  performance  diminishes,  at  least  for  the 
more  common  cases  where  the  high  cost  parts  have  higher  yields. 


Table  5-4:  Performance  Gaps  for  Uncertainty  Levels 


Change  in  Performance  Gap  From.  „ 

..  Total  Change 

Low  to  Medium 

Medium  to  High 

N-B-HH-10 

0.33% 

-0.84% 

-0.51% 

N-B-HL-10 

3.87% 

11.95% 

15.82% 

N-A-HH-10 

1.51% 

0.04% 

1.55% 

N-A-HL-10 

13.44% 

19.75% 

33.19% 

W-B-HH-10 

0.24% 

-0.20% 

0.04% 

W-B-HL-10 

-0.11% 

3.71% 

3.60% 

W-A-HH-10 

1.59% 

-0.08% 

1.50% 

W-A-HL-10 

4.64% 

9.76% 

14.40% 

N-B-HH-5 

0.76% 

-0.60% 

0.17% 

N-B-HL-5 

1.14% 

10.38% 

11.52% 

N-A-HH-5 

1.80% 

-0.14% 

1.66% 

N-A-HL-5 

11.73% 

20.73% 

32.46% 

W-B-HH-5 

0.46% 

-0.46% 

-0.01% 

W-B-HL-5 

-0.59% 

1.92% 

1.33% 

W-A-HH-5 

2.14% 

-0.47% 

1.67% 

W-A-HL-5 

4.04% 

8.00% 

12.04% 

Average 

2.94% 

5.22% 

8.15% 

Standard  Deviation 

4.07% 

7.36% 

11.11% 

Considering  the  two  components  of  the  advantage  of  SDPR,  it  is  evident  that  the 
aggregate  increase  in  the  average  performance  gap  is  almost  entirely  attributable  to  the 
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advantage  of  changing  (Figure  5-3a).  Further,  as  shown  in  Figures  5-3b  and  5-3c,  the 
latter  is  significantly  correlated  with  the  cost-yield  match  factor.  In  fact,  the  effect  of 
uncertainty  on  the  performance  gap  is  negligible  for  the  HiHi  cases  (Figure  5-3b).  The 
detailed  solutions  for  the  HiLo  problems  reveal  the  source  of  the  bias.  With  increased 
levels  of  imcertainty,  all  eight  of  the  HiLo  problems  reach  a  “manufacturing  frontier”  at 
either  the  medium  or  high  level  of  uncertainty,  beyond  which  disassemblies  become  more 
expensive  than  buying  all  new  parts.  In  these  cases,  the  ReNet  solution  for  ^  remains  as 
before,  while  the  SIPR  solution  chooses  (correctly)  to  switch  to  manufacturing.  Thus  the 
advantage  due  to  changing  ^  is  actually  the  advantage  of  reducing  Qf  to  zero. 


Main  Effect  of  Level  of  Uncertainty  on  Performance  Gap 


ft- 


...  (by  source  of  SiPR  advantage) 


Level 


li  Advantage  of  Heuristic  ■  Advantage  of  Changing  Qd  □  Total  Performance  Gap 


Figure  5-3a:  Main  Effect  of  Uncertainty  on  Performance  Gap 
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Figure  5-3b:  Main  Effect  of  Uncertainty  on  Performance  Gap  (HiHi  problems) 


Figure  5-3c:  Main  Effect  of  Uncertainty  on  Performance  Gap  (HiLo  Problems) 

Main  and  Interaction  Effects  of  Product  Characteristics  on  Performance  Gap 

The  second  comparison  between  the  SIPR  and  ReNet  solutions  centers  on  the 
product  characteristic  factors.  Table  5-5  summarizes  the  main  effects  broken  down  by 
component,  while  Figure  5-4  illustrates  the  totals  graphically. 
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Table  5-5:  Performance  Gap  by  Product  Characteristic 


Characteristic 

Value 

Advantage  of 
Heuristic 

Advantage  of 
Changing 

Totai 

Performance 

Gap 

Number  of  Parts 

10 

0.89% 

||||H 

5 

0.67% 

Yield  Range 

Narrow 

0.96% 

5.27% 

6.34% 

Wide 

0.59% 

1.98% 

2.59% 

Cost  Profile 

ABC 

1.17% 

5.25% 

6.54% 

Balanced 

0.38% 

2.00% 

2.39% 

Cost-Yield  Match 

HiHi 

0.80% 

0.55% 

1.35% 

HiLo 

0.75% 

6.70% 

7.58% 

Consistent  with  the  results  of  the  last  section,  the  cost-yield  match  factor  shows 
the  greatest  main  effect,  with  the  HiLo  products  affecting  nearly  an  eight-percent 
performance  gap  versus  just  over  one-percent  for  their  HiHi  counterparts.  The  cost 
profile  and  yield  range  factors  also  show  significant  main  effects  on  the  gap,  although  the 
interaction  effects  show  that  these  main  effects  are  likewise  highly  correlated  with  the 
cost-yield  match  factor.  Even  with  the  effect  of  the  latter,  the  number  of  parts  shows 
little  main  effect  on  the  performance  gap.  The  main  effects  are  analyzed  in  more  detail  in 
the  sections  that  follow. 
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Effect  of  Number  of  Parts.  Looking  at  the  individual  problems  in  a  pair-wise 
comparison,  the  differences  between  the  10-part  problems  and  their  5-part  counterparts 
interact  strongly  with  the  other  product  factors,  particularly  the  cost-yield  match  (Table 
5-6).  For  the  HiHi  problems  only,  the  effect  of  the  number  of  parts  is  negligible.  The 
main  effect  for  these  four  pairs  averages  about  0.25%,  versus  about  1 .3%  for  the  HiLo 
pairs. 


Table  5-6:  Main  Effect  of  Number  of  Parts  on  Performance  Gap  (by  problem) 


Problem  Pgir 

i  Shared  Characteristic^ 

Unique '  Number  of  Parts  ,  | 

'YleldRange 

!  Cost  Profile 

1  Match  iv 

■  h-S'Parts'-  '■ 

Main  Effect 

and  95^^!' 

5  Narrow 

iiiiiilliltlM 

1.27% 

0.94% 

0.33% 

:  Narrow  j 

7.33% 

5.26% 

2.08% 

!ilic8?f»PISBWi 

mmmsm 

1.98% 

1.71% 

0.27% 

16.70% 

15.53% 

1.18% 

f  Balanced^ 

mmmm 

0.79% 

0.59% 

0.20% 

mmsmm 

1.72% 

1.22% 

0.49% 

1.88% 

1.67% 

0.21% 

ABC 

7.14% 

5.71% 

1.43% 

WSBSSSmSEmSOBMmmSMSKSB&l^m^lSSUlInJmSimmMlmimSmSKSmBSKml^ 

4.85% 

4.08% 

0.77% 
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Effect  of  Yield  Range.  The  range  of  yields  in  a  product  also  appears  to  have  a 
significant  main  effect  on  ReNet’s  performance  (Figure  5-5a).  Once  again,  the  effect  can 
be  explained  by  its  strong  interaction  with  the  cost-yield  match  factor.  The  average  effect 
of  yield  range  on  the  performance  gap  for  HiHi  problems  is  just  0.25%,  about  the  same  as 
the  main  effect  of  number  of  parts  (Figure  5-5b).  Its  effect  for  HiLo  problems,  by 
contrast,  is  over  7.25%  (Table  5-7). 


Figure  5-5a:  Main  Effect  of  Yield  Range  on  Performance  Gap 

( 
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Figure  5-5b:  Adjusted  Main  Effect  of  Yield  Range  on  Performance  Gap 


Table  5-7:  Main  Effect  of  Yield  Range  on  Performance  Gap  (by  problem) 


iProbfeiii  pa/it 

^  ■  Shared  Characteristics  ~ 

1  Unique  r  Yieid  Range  ^  ^ 

\^:S  of<Parts\ 

;Cost  Profile 

1  Match  1 

IKiSZSSSii 

Main  EflBct 

Balanced? 

1.27% 

0.79% 

0.48% 

■ 

Balanced 

7.33% 

1.72% 

5.61% 

■ 

1.98% 

1.88% 

0,11% 

i  ■  HiLo  1 

16.70% 

7.14% 

9.56% 

:  tfBalanced?^ 

■■iflillM 

0.94% 

0.59% 

0.35% 

Balanced 

HiLo  . 

5.26% 

1.22% 

4.03% 

I  11  and  15  1 

KMggaiiiii 

’ '  yiHiHl 

1.71% 

1.67% 

0.05% 

IfMl 

.  l'  HiLo 

15.53% 

5.71% 

9.82% 

i...  •  AVERAGE-  | 

6.34% 

2.59% 

3.75% 

Effect  of  Cost  Profile.  Not  surprisingly,  the  effect  of  the  cost  profile  on  the 
performance  gap,  shown  graphically  in  Figure  5-6a,  interacts  strongly  with  the  cost-yield 
match  factor.  In  this  case,  however,  the  main  effect  is  relatively  stronger  even  after 
blocking  the  interaction  effect,  about  0.9%.  The  practical  significance  of  this  effect,  of 
course,  would  depend  on  the  dollar  values  involved  in  an  operational  setting. 
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Figures  5-6:  (a)  Main  Effects  of  Cost  Profile  on  Peiformance  Gap 
(b)  Adjusted  Main  Effects  of  Cost  Profile  on  Peiformance  Gap 


Table  5-8:  Main  Effect  of  Cost  Profile  on  Peiformance  Gap  (by  problem) 


Problem  Pair 

Shared  Characteri^ics  ^  > 

,  Unique  ^  Cost  Profile 

iiiiiKiiiiKi 

Yield  Range 

Balanced 

Main  Effect 

1.98% 

1.27% 

0.72% 

iKSZilliiaWii 

mmumm 

AflNagp^rlJ; 

16.70% 

7.33% 

9.37% 

M  Wide 

1.88% 

0.79% 

1.08% 

6and8'..;., 

liiiiiBMiM 

7.14% 

1.72% 

5.42% 

iKjEljmiHl 

HiHit 

1,71% 

0.94% 

0.78% 

1  10  andr12 

■■iiaiiiiii 

15.53% 

5.26% 

10.27% 

IMOTaiM 

IWlCTS'fiMBI 

1.67% 

1.08% 

maosisaa 

5.71% 

1.22% 

4.48% 

i«es’;i^ER^esi^ 

6.54% 

2.39% 

4.15% 
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Effect  of  Cost-Yield  Match.  The  final  product  characteristic  is  the  cost-yield 
match,  which  has  already  been  discussed  at  length  since  it  interacts  so  strongly  with  the 
other  factors.  Figure  5-7  illustrates  the  magnitude  of  its  main  effect.  The  average  gap  of 
7.6%  for  the  HiLo  problems  is  more  than  five-times  that  of  the  HiHi  problems. 


Figure  5-7:  Main  Effect  of  Cost-Yield  Match  on  Performance  Gap 


Table  5-9:  Main  Effect  of  Cost-Yield  Match  on  Performance  Gap  (by  problem) 
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1.35% 
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Implications  of  the  Results  of  Research  Question  1 


Based  on  the  results  reported  in  this  section,  it  is  evident  that  the  effects  of 
uncertainty  and  the  product  structure  factors  affect  ReNet’s  overall  performance  to 
varying  degrees.  The  cost-yield  match  factor  showed  the  most  dramatic  effect,  and  also 
had  a  strong  interaction  with  all  other  factors,  as  expected. 

Two  eonelusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  that  help  to  answer  the  first 
research  question.  First,  given  its  eomputational  simplicity,  ReNet  performs  well  relative 
to  SIPR  for  HiHi  problems,  generating  solutions  that  are  within  1.35%  of  the  SPR 
solutions  on  average.  By  contrast,  ReNet  performs  very  poorly  for  HiLo  problems,  with 
solutions  that  are  7.6%  higher  than  SPR  on  average.  The  only  other  factor  that  showed 
practical  significance  after  adjusting  for  the  cost-yield  match  interaction  was  the  cost 
profile,  with  the  gap  widening  by  about  1%  for  ABC  problems  over  those  with  a  balanced 
cost  profile.  This  is  consistent  with  expectations,  since  the  solution  for  ABC  problems  is 
largely  driven  by  the  “signifieant  few”  high-cost  parts.  Whereas  the  sorting  heuristic  in 
ReNet  gives  it  the  potential  to  avoid  an  additional  unit  or  two  of  the  high-eost  item,  SPR 
will  typically  order  much  higher  levels  of  the  lower-cost  items  to  avoid  the  high  cost 
parts.  This  is  an  inherent  quantitative  trade-off  of  the  ReNet  methodology. 

The  seeond  conclusion,  which  was  briefly  noted  in  Chapter  3  (p.  35-36),  is  that 
ReNet  fails  to  detect  the  point  at  which  a  problem  crosses  the  manufacturing  frontier, 
where  it  is  no  longer  cost-effective  to  disassemble  cores.  In  fact,  as  was  also  noted  in 
Chapter  3  (p.  35),  an  additional  check  procedure  had  to  be  included  in  SPR  to  preclude 
the  same  thing  from  happening.  Despite  its  limitations,  however,  ReNet  performed  quite 
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well  relative  to  SIPR,  particularly  considering  the  fact  that  the  HiLo  prohlems  would 
rarely  be  seen  in  a  viable  remanufacturing  setting  due  to  their  prohibitive  cost. 


Research  Question  2 

What  effect  does  the  reduction  of  yield  uncertainty  (Le.  prior  knowledge  of  expected 
yields)  have  on  cost? 

In  the  preceding  section,  results  were  presented  indicating  that  increased 
uncertainty  had  very  little  effect  on  the  performance  of  ReNet  relative  to  that  of  SBPR,  at 
least  for  the  more  common  HiHi  problems.  In  this  section,  the  magnitude  of  its  effect  on 
solution  cost  is  presented  and  discussed.  The  results  from  this  point  forward  use  only  the 
optimal/near-optimal  solution  costs  of  the  SIPR  methodology.  Since  this  research 
question  hinges  on  the  effects  of  a  single  factor,  the  main  and  interaction  effects  are 
discussed  separately. 

Main  Effect  of  Uncertainty  on  Cost 

Figure  5-8  and  Table  5-10  show  the  aggregate  results  of  the  comparison  of 
solution  costs  for  each  level  of  uncertainty  tested,  broken  down  by  cost  component.  Each 
bar  represents  an  average  cost  across  all  16  problems  in  the  set  for  the  given  level  of 
uncertainty.  The  results  are  consistent  with  expectations,  in  that  the  average  solution  cost 
increases  with  the  level  of  uncertainty.  The  average  cost  increases  by  5.8%  from  a 
standard  deviation  of  0.01  to  0.03,  and  by  1.8%  from  a  standard  deviation  of  0.03  to  0.05. 
The  core  purchase  and  disassembly  costs  decrease  at  a  decreasing  rate  with  the  level  of 
uncertainty,  while  the  new  part  purchase  cost  increases  at  a  decreasing  rate.  Based  on  the 
results  associated  with  the  first  research  question,  however,  caution  must  be  exercised 
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when  anal5^ing  the  main  effects  due  to  the  wide  range  of  values  across  the  problem  set. 
To  that  end,  the  interaction  effects  are  explored  in  more  detail  in  the  next  section. 
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Two-Way  Interactions  of  Uncertainty  Effect 


Figures  5-9  through  5-12  show  the  effects  of  the  two-way  interactions  between 
the  leyel  of  uncertainty  and  each  product  characteristic.  These  second-order  effects  are 
quite  small  in  all  cases  but  one.  Once  again,  the  cost-yield  match  factor  interacts  strongly 
with  the  uncertainty  factor.  Recall  from  earlier  discussion  that  all  of  the  HiLo  problems 
crossed  the  manufacturing  frontier  at  either  the  medium  or  high  leyel  of  uncertainty.  At 
this  point,  the  cost  effectiyely  flattens  out  at  the  cost  of  buying  50  complete  sets  of  parts 
with  no  disassemblies.  Therefore  beyond  this  point,  )deld  uncertainty  has  no  effect.  This 
effect  can  be  seen  in  both  the  main  effect  of  uncertainty,  which  increases  at  a  decreasing 
rate  beyond  the  medium  uncertainty  leyel,  and  in  its  interaction  effects  (Figures  5-9 
through  5-12),  where  the  same  is  true.  The  one  exception  is  shown  in  Figure  5-12,  where 
the  effect  of  uncertainty  on  cost  steadily  increases  for  HiHi  parts,  a  result  that  is  more 
consistent  with  expectations. 
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Figure  5-9:  Two-Way  Interaction  Between  Level  of  Uncertainty  and 

Number  of  Parts 


Figure  5-10:  Two-Way  Interaction  Between  Level  of  Uncertainty  and 

Yield  Range 
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Figure  5-11:  Two-Way  Interaction  Between  Level  of  Uncertainty  and 

Cost  Profile 
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Figure  5-12:  Two-Way  Interaction  Between  Level  of  Uncertainty  and 

Cost-Yield  Match 


In  total,  the  interactions  illustrated  in  Figures  5-9  through  5-12  indicate  that  the 
HiLo  problems  under  the  highest  level  of  uncertainty,  which  are  no  longer  affected 
because  their  costs  have  leveled,  are  pulling  down  the  aggregate  effects  of  uncertainty  on 
the  other  factors.  Blocking  the  effects  of  the  HiLo  products,  the  results  fall  in  line  with 
expectations.  As  Figure  5-13  shows,  the  average  cost  of  the  solution  now  increases 
steadily  with  increased  uncertainty,  as  originally  expected.  The  cost  components  do  not 
increase  proportionally,  however,  as  the  core  purchase  and  disassembly  costs  begin  to 
decrease  from  the  moderate  to  the  high  level  of  uncertainty.  This  indicates  that  the 
disassembly  option  becomes  less  attractive  as  the  yield  uncertainty  increases,  leading  to 
higher  requirements  for  new  parts. 


Figure  5-13:  Adjusted  Main  Effect  of  Uncertainty  on  Cost  (HiHi  problems  only) 
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Table  5-11:  Main  Effects  of  Uncertainty  on  Cost  (HiHi  problems  only) 


^  :  Cost  Component 

Level  of  Uncertainty  \ 

0.01 

0.03  - 

0.05 

Holding 

0.36 

1.03 

1.67 

Core  Purchase/Disassembly 

4,840.00 

5,110.00 

5,090.00 

New  Part  Purchase 

1,406.03 

1,492.83 

1,905.08 

Total 

1 

1 

Similarly,  the  interaction  effects  between  level  of  uncertainty  and  the  product 
characteristics  (Figures  5-14  through  5-16)  are  much  more  consistent  with  expectations 
when  the  confounding  effect  of  the  cost-yield  match  factor  is  blocked. 
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Figure  5-15:  Interaction  Effect  -  Uncertainty  &  Yield  Range 
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2>Way  Interaction:  Uncertainty  and  Cost 
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Figure  5-16:  Interaction  Effect  -  Uncertainty  &  Cost  Profile 


In  all  adjusted  cases,  increased  uncertainty  steadily  increases  the  cost  of  the  solution.  The 
most  significant  interaction  is  foimd  between  uncertainty  and  the  number  of  parts.  At  the 
lowest  level  of  uncertainty,  the  average  solution  cost  for  5-  and  10-part  problems  is 
nearly  equal.  However  the  gap  increases  steadily  as  the  level  of  imcertainty  grows, 
indicating  that  the  complexity  of  a  product  (in  terms  of  the  number  of  parts)  can  amplify 
the  uncertainty  effects,  as  should  be  expected.  Keeping  in  mind  that  even  the  10-part 
problem  represents  a  rather  benign  case,  the  practical  impact  of  the  number  of  parts  could 
be  substantial  in  a  real  product  with  hundreds  of  parts. 


Implications  of  the  Results  of  Research  Question  2 

The  first  notable  implication  of  the  results  of  this  section  relates  to  the  potential 
effects  of  the  high  degree  of  correlation  between  the  product  characteristics  and  the 
results.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  drawing  conclusions,  particularly  when  extreme 
cases  are  included,  as  a  few  problems  can  easily  have  a  confounding  effect  on  the  rest. 
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With  regard  to  the  research  question,  the  results  indicate  that  the  effect  of 
uncertainty  indeed  has  a  significant  impact  on  cost,  as  suspected.  This  lends  support  to 
the  argument  that  remanufacturers,  particularly  OEMs  that  have  complete  control  over 
products  throughout  their  life  cycle,  pay  particularly  close  attention  to  the  reduction  of 
uncertainty  in  yields.  This  attention  can  be  focused  at  any  of  several  points  in  the  product 
life  cycle.  First,  design  of  new  products  should  take  reliability  characteristics  into 
consideration  to  a  higher  degree,  since  decreased  reliability  not  only  affects  current  new 
product  sales  but,  as  was  shown  here,  can  also  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  cost  of 
remanufacturing  products  later. 

A  second  potential  area  for  improvement  is  in  the  forecasting  of  yields.  Low-cost 
options  like  tracking  the  age  and  usage  of  cores  may  provide  improvements  to  )deld 
forecasts  that  have  a  significant  impact  on  remanufacturing  costs.  Likewise,  capital 
investments  in  diagnostic  equipment  and/or  installed  computers  that  track  detailed  usage 
characteristics  may  be  able  to  provide  a  level  of  detail  that  allows  remanufacturing 
managers  to  more  accurately  determine  yields  in  advance. 

The  final  implication  of  the  results  reported  here  is  that  the  effect  of  uncertainty 
grows  with  the  complexity  of  the  product,  as  determined  by  its  number  of  parts.  By 
definition,  increased  yield  imcertainty  requires  additional  safety  stock  for  each  part.  A 
greater  number  of  parts  should  therefore  be  expected  to  require  a  proportional  increase  in 
total  safety  stock  across  all  items.  This  expectation  was  confirmed  in  the  results,  and 
suggests  that  remanufacturers  of  complex  products  need  to  be  much  more  cognizant  of 
the  uncertainty  of  yields  than  do  remanufacturers  of  simpler  products  with  relatively 
fewer  parts. 
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Research  Question  3 


How  do  a  product's  structural  characteristics  (number  of parts,  range  of  yield 
percentages,  part  cost  profile,  and  cost-yield  match)  affect  the  cost  of  the  solution? 

The  structural  characteristics  of  a  product,  as  already  noted  throughout  the 
previous  sections,  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  solution.  As  shown  in  Figure 
5-17,  the  cost-yield  match  characteristic  has  the  most  profound  impact,  with  the  cost 
increasing  by  over  189%  on  average  from  a  High-High  match  (HiHi)  to  a  High-Low 
match  (HiLo).  The  yield  range  and  cost  profile  also  have  a  significant  impact, 
representing  cost  increases  of  18%  and  43%,  respectively,  from  wide  to  narrow  and  from 
balanced  to  ABC.  The  number  of  parts  shows  the  least  main  effect  on  average,  with  just 
a  4.5%  cost  increase  from  10  parts  to  5  parts.  Once  again,  it  is  clear  from  the  wide  range 
of  values  and  skewed  distributions  that  the  averages  do  not  adequately  explain  the  effects 
of  product  characteristics.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  cost-yield  match  factor  will  once  again 
show  a  significant  interaction  effect  with  the  other  factors,  as  in  the  previous  two 
sections.  The  individual  effects  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  sections  that  follow. 
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Main  Effects  of  Product  Characteristics  on  Cost 
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Figure  5-17:  Main  Effects  of  Product  Characteristics  on  Solution  Cost 


Main  and  Interaction  Effects  of  Product  Characteristics  on  Solution  Cost 

Number  of  Parts 

The  slightly  higher  average  cost  across  the  5-part  problems  may  be  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  expectations  at  first  glance,  given  the  general  rule  that  increased 
complexity  leads  to  increased  cost.  In  fact,  the  results  of  the  first  two  research  questions 
display  that  very  behavior.  Increasing  from  5  to  10  parts  degraded  ReNet’s  performance 
slightly  in  the  first  section,  while  it  increased  the  effect  of  yield  uncertainty  on  cost  in  the 
second.  In  the  case  of  the  effect  of  number  of  parts  on  solution  cost  the  reverse  is  true, 
with  5-part  problems  showing  an  average  cost  $570  higher  than  the  10-part  problems. 
Table  5-12  illuminates  the  source  of  the  difference.  Once  again,  the  cost-yield  match 
factor  drives  the  difference.  In  this  case,  however,  the  cost-yield  match  factor  interacts 
with  the  cost  profile  factor  somewhat.  The  balanced-HiLo  problems  show  a  higher  cost 
for  the  10-part  problems,  while  the  ABC-HiLo  problems  show  a  much  higher  cost  for  the 
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5-part  problems.  Since  the  magnitude  is  so  much  greater  for  the  latter,  these  problems 
dominate  the  results.  In  fact,  the  main  effect  of  the  number  of  parts  is  reduced  to  just  $77 
when  these  two  pairs  are  removed  from  the  analysis. 


Table  5-12:  Effect  of  Number  of  Parts  on  Solution  Cost 
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The  specific  and  {Qp}  solutions  of  the  ABC-HiLo  pairs  shed  more  light  on  the 
reason  for  the  large  effect  of  the  number  of  parts.  The  high  cost  -  low  yield  part(s)  drive 
the  optimal  number  of  disassemblies  to  extremely  high  quantities  for  these  cases,  since 
many  more  cores  must  be  disassembled  to  get  enough  of  the  high-cost  parts  to  meet 
demand.  This  has  the  effect  of  creating  a  great  deal  of  excess  inventory  for  the  higher- 
yield  parts,  most  of  which  reach  a  service  level  of  100%  and  therefore  offer  no  additional 
benefit  in  reducing  the  order  quantity  of  the  high-cost,  low-yield  parts.  In  the  5-part 
cases,  this  left  only  one  or  two  parts  whose  order  quantities  could  be  increased  to  reduce 
the  order  quantities  of  the  cost-driver.  For  the  corresponding  10-part  cases,  four  or  five 
parts  were  still  below  their  target  service  levels  at  the  optimal  which  offered  much 
more  flexibility  in  finding  a  more  efficient  solution. 

In  addition,  at  higher  levels  of  uncertainty,  these  products  crossed  into  the 
“manufacturing”  region,  where  no  cores  were  disassembled.  Beyond  this  point,  the 
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controlled  experimental  property  of  equal  expected  values  of  cores  across  all  problems 
becomes  moot,  since  no  cores  are  being  disassembled.  The  difference  in  these  cases  is 
strictly  the  total  cost  of  new  parts  for  each  unit,  which  in  this  case  was  slightly  higher  for 
the  5-part  problems  than  for  the  10-part  problems.  Although  the  latter  is  a  by-product  of 
the  parameters  of  the  experimental  problem  set,  the  results  for  the  low-uncertainty  cases 
indicate  that  the  cost  would  likely  have  been  higher  in  these  cases  even  had  it  still  been 
economically  beneficial  to  disassemble  cores. 

Yield  Range 

The  main  effect  of  the  yield  range  on  cost  was  nearly  $2200,  with  the  narrow 
problems  having  the  higher  cost  on  average.  In  this  case,  the  detailed  results  in  Table  5- 
13  indicate  the  existence  of  higher-order  interactions,  and  so  graphs  of  the  two-way 
interactions  would  be  difficult  to  interpret.  Figure  5-18  shows  the  three-way  interaction 
effects  graphically  for  the  interaction  between  yield  range  and  the  cost  profile  and  cost- 
yield  match  factors.  The  number  of  parts  was  excluded,  since  it  shows  little  effect  on  the 
interactions  with  the  other  three. 


Table  5-13:  Effect  of  Yield  Range  on  Solution  Cost 
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Figure  5-18:  Three-Way  Interaction  Effects  of  Yield  Range,  Cost  Profile,  and  Cost- 

Yield  Match  on  Solution  Cost 


The  first  notable  interaction  in  Figure  5-18  is  the  opposite  effect  of  yield  range  on 
the  HiHi  and  HiLo  problems.  A  narrow  yield  range  has  a  much  larger  solution  cost  for 
the  HiLo  problems,  while  the  reverse  is  true  for  the  HiHi  problems,  albeit  to  a  lesser 
degree.  This  makes  sense,  considering  that  the  lowest  yield  is  0.15  for  all  of  the  HiLo 
problems,  but  the  remaining  yields  are  much  lower  on  average  for  the  narrow  range  than 
for  the  wide  range.  This  will  obviously  increase  the  cost,  since  more  parts  must  be 
ordered  to  account  for  the  lower  yields.  For  the  HiHi  problems,  the  highest  yield  is 
always  0.85,  but  the  remaining  )delds  are  higher  on  average  for  the  narrow  case,  which 
has  the  opposite  effect  of  decreasing  the  cost.  This  interaction  is  worse  for  the  balanced 
cases,  since  the  costs  associated  with  these  “remaining  yields”  are  higher  relative  to  the 
highest-cost  part. 
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The  other  notable  result  is  that  the  yield  range  has  very  little  effect  on  ABC-HiHi 
products.  This  logically  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  impact  of  the  “insignificant  many” 
parts  is  very  small  relative  to  the  high-cost  part  or  parts.  This  holds  true  regardless  of 
their  yield  range,  since  it  is  driven  almost  entirely  by  the  cost  structure  of  the  problem, 
not  the  yields.  That  said,  the  wide-range  does  have  a  slightly  larger  cost,  as  would  be 
expected,  but  its  magnitude  is  very  small  relative  to  the  others. 

Cost  Profile 

As  in  the  last  case,  the  effects  of  cost  profile  on  cost  show  significant  interaction 
effects,  particularly  between  cost  profile  and  cost-yield  match  (Table  5-14).  The  yield 
range  factor  also  has  an  interaction  effect,  in  the  form  of  amplifying  the  interaction  effect 
between  cost  profile  and  cost-yield  match.  Since  these  are  precisely  the  same  interactions 
noted  in  the  previous  section,  there  is  no  need  to  re-analyze  the  higher-order  interaction 
effects. 


Table  5-14:  Effect  of  Cost  Profile  on  Solution  Cost 
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Cost-Yield  Match 


The  final  effect  to  examine  is  that  of  the  cost-yield  match  factor,  which  has  been 
shown  to  have  significant  interaction  effects  with  almost  every  other  factor  in  the  study. 
The  most  noteworthy,  yet  by  now  least  surprising,  result  is  that  the  HiLo  products  result 
in  a  higher  solution  cost  in  all  cases  (Table  5-15).  Since  this  factor  has  the  most 
significant  impact  on  the  solution  cost,  as  well  as  on  the  effects  of  other  factors,  it  largely 
forms  the  basis  for  the  general  implications  of  the  product  structure  characteristics  with 
regard  to  cost.  These  are  discussed  in  the  following  section. 


Table  5-15:  Effect  of  Cost-Yield  Match  on  Solution  Cost 
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Implications  of  the  Results  of  Research  Question  3 

In  an  effort  to  answer  research  question  3,  this  section  has  provided  a  detailed 
look  at  the  main  and  interaction  effects  of  the  four  product  characteristics  on  solution 
cost.  Table  5-16  summarizes  the  effects  according  to  the  three  that  showed  the  most 
significant  main  and  interaction  effects:  yield  range,  cost  profile,  and  cost-yield  match. 
The  number  of  parts  is  omitted  here  to  clarify  the  discussion,  since  the  relative  order  of 
the  solution  costs  is  the  same  for  both  10-  and  5-part  problems.  It  should  be  noted  first 
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that  the  values  reported  in  Table  5-16  are  the  averages  across  both  levels  of  the  number  of 
parts  factor  and  all  three  levels  of  uncertainty,  so  each  represents  an  average  of  six  runs. 


Table  5-16:  Summary  of  Effects  of  Product  Characteristics  on 
Solution  Cost  (each  cost  is  an  average  of  6  runs  representing  5  and 
10  part  problems  across  3  levels  of  uncertainty) 
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The  results  can  be  summed  up  by  the  following  rule  of  thumb.  If  the  hi^-yield 
part  has  the  highest  cost,  the  solution  cost  will  be  very  low,  and  if  the  low-yield  part  has 
the  highest  cost,  the  solution  eost  will  be  very  high.  Although  this  rule  applies  for  any 
cost  profile,  yield  range,  or  number  of  parts,  the  degree  of  solution  “goodness”  (for  HiHi 
problems)  and  of  solution  “badness”  (for  HiLo  problems)  is  amplified  by  an  ABC  cost 
profile,  a  narrow  yield  range,  and/or  a  fewer  number  of  parts.  In  fact,  in  terms  of  the  sets 
of  product  characteristics,  the  top  (HiHi)  and  bottom  (HiLo)  of  Table  5-14  are  mirror 
images.  It  therefore  offers  a  very  clean  and  consistent  guide  to  the  discussion  of 
implications  that  follows. 

The  first  implication  of  the  results  of  this  research  question  should  be  clear.  The 
greatest  effort  and  most  resources  should  be  focused  on  increasing  the  yields  of  the  high 
cost  parts.  Whether  it  means  increased  attention  to  reliability  engineering  in  the  design 
phases  of  a  product’s  life,  more  frequent  and  rigorous  preventative  maintenance, 
improvements  in  quality  control,  or  a  combination  of  the  above  largely  depends  on  one’s 
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perspective  and  position,  but  the  impact  of  the  cost-yield  match  factor  is  indisputably  the 
single  greatest  determinant  of  solution  cost. 

A  second  implication,  while  related  to  the  first,  takes  a  more  strategic  perspective. 
The  results  suggest  that,  barring  the  ability  to  transform  a  product  toward  a  HiHi/ABC 
structure  as  described  above,  perhaps  remanufacturing  of  the  product  may  not  be 
economically  viable.  In  fact,  as  product  lines  age  and  the  average  yields  of  expensive 
parts  decrease,  the  strategic  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  continue  remanufacturing  could 
very  well  change  over  time. 

Finally,  assuming  a  product  has  a  HiHi  cost-yield  match,  there  is  some  benefit  to 
trying  to  homogenize  the  yields.  In  other  words,  the  more  clustered  the  average  yields 
are  in  a  produet,  the  lower  the  cost  (i.e.  the  narrow  yield  range  factor-level  combination). 
If  the  cost  profile  is  more  balanced  than  ABC  in  nature,  this  effect  is  even  more  critical. 
These  implications  are  generalizahle  in  the  sense  that  three  of  the  product  characteristics 
isolated  in  this  section  included  the  most  extreme  values  possible. 

Conclusions 

This  chapter  began  with  the  results  of  two  pilot  studies  conducted  prior  to  the 
main  and  secondary  experiments.  The  first  showed  that  a  simple,  computationally 
efficient  local  search  heuristic  (Cheapest  Final  Step)  did  an  adequate  job  of  finding  better 
solutions  that  SIPR  may  have  missed  in  its  search.  A  more  rigorous  (and 
computationally  expensive)  heuristic  offered  little  additional  improvement.  The  second 
pilot  study  compared  the  SDPR  solutions  to  the  corresponding  optima  for  a  sample  set  of 
384  problems,  and  demonstrated  that  SIPR  (with  the  added  CFS  heuristic)  found  the 
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optimal  solution  in  96%  of  the  cases,  thus  empirically  supporting  the  near-optimality  of 
the  SIPR  methodology. 

The  results  of  the  main  experiment  were  then  presented,  and  the  three  research 
questions  were  answered  in  light  of  the  results.  The  first  showed  that  ReNet,  while  much 
faster,  found  solutions  very  close  to  the  near-optimal  solutions  of  SIPR.  The  one 
exception  was  found  in  the  problems  with  a  HiLo  cost-yield  match,  for  which  ReNet 
failed  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  the  “manufacturing  frontier.”  SIPR  therefore 
performed  much  better  relative  to  ReNet  for  these  cases,  but  they  were  shown  throughout 
the  chapter  to  be  unlikely  candidates  for  a  profitable  remanufacturing  operation. 

The  second  research  question  quantified  the  effects  of  uncertainty  on  the  cost  of 
the  solution.  The  results  suggest  that  increased  levels  of  yield  uncertainty  lead  to 
significantly  higher  costs,  as  expected.  Once  the  confounding  effects  of  the  cost-yield 
match  factor  were  blocked,  it  also  became  apparent  that  a  greater  munber  of  parts 
amplifies  the  effect  of  yield  uncertainty  on  cost. 

The  third  and  final  research  question  was  answered  next,  and  showed  the  effects 
of  product  characteristics  on  solution  cost.  The  results  indicate  that  the  HiLo  cost-yield 
match  indicates  a  poor  match  for  a  profitable  remanufacturing  operation.  They  further 
suggest  that  an  ABC  cost  profile  is  preferable  to  a  balanced  cost  profile  with  respect  to 
cost,  and  that  a  narrower  yield  range  further  reduces  cost. 

Still,  in  an  experimental  setting  such  as  this  certain  factors  remained  fixed  that 
may  have  affected  the  results  reported  to  this  point.  In  order  to  have  a  higher  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  generalizability  of  the  results.  Chapter  6  reports  the  results  of  four 
sensitivity  experiments  that  were  conducted  to  that  end.  In  addition,  the  results  of  a 
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multi-period  experiment  are  reported,  with  the  demand  pattern  added  as  an  experimental 
factor. 
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CHAPTER  6 


SENSITIVITY  ANALYSIS  AND  SECONDARY  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

Chapter  5  presented  the  results  of  the  main  experiment,  in  which  several  factors 
were  held  at  fixed  levels  based  on  real  examples  in  industry.  This  was  done  to  focus  the 
experiment  on  those  factors  thought  to  have  the  greatest  impact.  This  chapter  presents 
the  results  of  a  set  of  sensitivity  analyses  that  explores  the  behavior  of  the  single-period 
problem  under  more  rigorous  conditions,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  fixed 
factors  masked  any  significant  problem  characteristics.  Also  presented  in  this  chapter  are 
the  results  of  a  limited  multi-period  experiment,  designed  to  test  the  performance  of  the 
models  for  this  more  difficult  case.  The  sensitivity  analyses  are  discussed  first. 

Sensitivity  Analysis 

This  section  presents  the  results  of  four  sensitivity  analyses  that  were  conducted 
to  strengthen  the  results  of  the  main  experiment.  Three  factors  are  varied  that  were  fixed 
in  the  main  experiment,  but  were  expected  to  have  an  impact  on  solution  cost:  core 
purchase/disassembly  cost,  target  service  level,  and  end-item  demand.  Pilot  runs  were 
conducted  to  determine  a  broad  enough  range  of  values  for  each  variable  so  that  relevant 
differences  could  be  detected.  In  a  fourth  sensitivity  test,  the  level  of  uncertainty  is 
varied  across  a  much  broader  range  than  that  of  the  main  experiment.  The  latter  analysis 
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required  the  selection  of  narrow-range  problems,  so  that  the  longer  tails  of  the  normal 
distribution  could  be  kept  within  the  feasible  range,  as  in  the  main  experiment. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  sensitivity  runs,  a  subset  of  four  problems  was  selected. 

All  were  10-part  problems,  since  the  number  of  parts  factor  showed  very  little  effect  on 
solution  cost  and  its  interactions,  where  present,  were  straightforward  and  consistent  with 
expectations.  The  problems  were  also  chosen  from  the  more  realistic  set  of  HiHi 
problems,  in  order  to  avoid  the  complex  and  often  veiling  effect  of  the  HiLo  problems. 

As  previously  discussed,  HiLo  problems  would  rarely  be  seen  in  a  viable 
remanufacturing  operation  due  to  their  prohibitive  cost  and  structure.  Two  of  the 
problems  tested  have  a  narrow  yield  range,  one  with  a  balanced  cost  profile  and  the  other 
with  an  ABC.  The  other  two  have  a  wide  yield  range  and  balanced  and  ABC  cost 
profiles,  respectively. 

Core  Costs 

The  first  case  tests  the  sensitivity  of  the  solution  cost  to  the  cost  of  purchasing  and 
disassembling  cores  (Figure  6-1).  Demand  was  fixed  at  50  units,  as  in  the  main 
experiment,  and  level  of  uncertainty  was  fixed  at  the  medium  level  (st.  dev.  =  0.03).  The 
cost  per  unit  of  purchasing  and  disassembling  a  core  was  varied  from  $10  to  $1 15,  where 
in  the  main  experiment  it  was  fixed  at  $80.  Results  were  exactly  as  expected,  with  the 
optimal  solution  eost  increasing  almost  linearly  with  core  costs.  When  core  costs 
approach  $100,  the  solution  cost  flattens  out.  Recall  that  the  expected  value  of  a 
disassembled  core  was  set  at  $100  across  all  problems  in  the  problem  set.  When  the  cost 
of  purchasing  and  disassembling  a  core  is  equal  to  the  expected  value  of  the  first 
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disassembly,  it  no  longer  makes  economic  sense  to  disassemble,  and  a  complete  set  of 
new  parts  is  therefore  purchased  to  meet  demand.  This  is  one  way  of  crossing  into  the 
“manufacturing  frontier”  described  in  the  results  of  the  main  experiment,  since  beyond 
this  point  the  operation  ceases  to  be  remanufacturing  and  becomes  manufacturing. 


Figure  6-1:  Sensitivity  of  Solution  Cost  to  Core  Costs 

Figure  6-2  shows  the  optimal  number  of  disassemblies  ^  across  the  same  range 
of  costs.  The  function  appears  as  a  step  function  of  sorts,  with  discrete  steps 
corresponding  to  the  cost  and  yield  structure  of  the  products.  For  example,  the  products 
with  balanced  cost  profiles  (top  two  curves  in  Figure  6-2)  show  a  series  of  distinct  steps, 
associated  with  those  points  where  the  marginal  value  of  disassembling  an  additional  core 
drops  relative  to  the  increased  cost.  Conversely,  the  two  products  with  an  ABC  cost 
profile  have  essentially  two  large  steps.  The  first  corresponds  to  the  cost  at  which  the 
“insignificant  many”  parts  no  longer  benefit  from  increased  disassemblies.  The  second 
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corresponds  to  the  higher  eost  where  the  “significant  few”  parts,  in  this  ease  two,  no 
longer  benefit.  Between  these  two  steps,  for  the  ABC  case,  the  optimal  quantity  of 
disassemblies  remains  constant.  In  all  four  cases,  the  optimal  quantity  of  disassemblies 
drops  to  zero  when  (or  before)  the  eore  eost  equals  the  expected  value  of  the  core,  as 
expected. 


Figure  6-2:  Sensitivity  of  Optimal  Qf  to  Core  Costs 


The  final  results  (Figure  6-3)  illustrate  the  sensitivity  of  the  performance  gap 
between  ReNet  and  SIPR  to  core  eosts.  When  core  purchase  and  disassembly  costs  are 
low  and  the  product  has  an  ABC  cost  profile,  ReNet  performs  very  poorly  relative  to 
SIPR.  This  result  is  consistent  with  expeetations,  since  ReNet  tends  to  disassemble  fewer 
cores  than  SIPR  as  shown  in  the  main  experiment.  When  eore  costs  are  low,  the  lost 
opportunity  of  disassembling  additional  cores  is  greater  in  magnitude.  Conversely,  as 
core  costs  rise  the  advantage  of  disassembling  additional  cores  is  diminished  and  the 
solutions  generated  by  the  two  techniques  converge.  When  core  costs  are  high,  ReNet 
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fails  to  detect  the  point  at  which  disassemblies  cease  to  be  economically  attractive  and  its 
overall  costs  therefore  rise  sharply  relative  to  those  of  SIPR  for  all  product  types. 


Target  Service  Level 

The  second  sensitivity  analysis  tests  the  effect  of  varying  the  target  service  level, 
which  was  held  constant  at  0.95  in  the  main  experiment  (Figure  6-4).  Demand  was  set  at 
50  units,  and  core  costs  at  $80  as  in  the  main  experiment.  Uncertainty  remained  at  the 
medium  (st.  dev.  =  0.03)  level.  The  results  are  surprising,  in  that  the  solution  cost  is  quite 
insensitive  to  the  target  service  level.  Common  wisdom  generally  dictates  a  sharp  rise  in 
costs  associated  with  service  levels  that  approach  100%.  The  system  service  level  has 
different  characteristics  from  those  of  a  single-part  problem,  however.  At  lower  target 
service  levels,  the  optimal  quantity  of  disassemblies  will  supply  most  of  the  parts  needed 
to  reach  the  target.  As  the  target  increases,  large  gains  in  service  level  can  be  attained  by 
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simply  disassembling  a  few  more  cores  and  buying  a  few  more  parts.  In  fact,  in  many 
cases  increasing  a  single  part  by  one  unit  can  increase  the  service  level  from  95%  to  over 
99%. 
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Figure  6-4:  Sensitivity  of  Solution  Cost  to  Target  Service  Level 


There  is  a  drawback  to  increased  service  level  targets,  however,  and  it  comes  in 
the  form  of  excess  parts.  Figures  6-5  and  6-6  show  the  expected  excess,  in  units  and 
dollar  value,  respectively,  for  the  same  problems  across  the  same  range.  Two  points  are 
noteworthy  with  respect  to  excess.  First,  the  expected  excess  increases  steadily  with  the 
target  service  level.  And  second,  the  excess  oscillates,  albeit  around  a  steadily  increasing 
mean.  The  former  is  consistent  with  expectations,  while  the  latter  is  simply  a  by-product 
of  the  discrete  structure  of  the  problem. 
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Figure  6-5:  Expected  Excess  Parts(units)  by  Target  Service  Level 


Figure  6-6:  Expected  Excess  Parts  (inventory  value)  by  Target  Service  Level 
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End-Item  Demand 


The  third  factor  tested  is  the  end-item  demand,  and  its  associated  effect  on  the 
cost  and  number  of  disassemblies.  In  this  case,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  reported  is 
the  per-unit  cost,  and  likewise  the  number  of  disassemblies  was  transformed  to  a 
disassemblies-per-unit-demanded  figure.  Obviously,  it  makes  little  sense  to  compare 
aggregate  solution  costs  when  the  baseline  number  of  units  is  not  equal  across  the  data 
points.  All  other  factors  were  held  fixed  as  in  the  preceding  experiments.  Figure  6-7 
shows  the  results  of  the  unit  cost  across  a  range  of  demand  from  1  to  100  units.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  an  economy  of  scale,  but  for  these  problems  its  effect  diminishes  beyond 
about  a  half-dozen  units. 


Figure  6-7:  Sensitivity  of  Unit  Cost  to  Unit  Demand 
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Figure  6-8  shows  the  best  available  disassembly-to-assembly  ratio  across  the 
same  range.  Again,  the  nature  of  the  problem  manifests  itself  as  an  oscillating  discrete 
function  that  eventually  converges,  in  this  case  at  a  demand  of  about  30  units.  Beyond 
the  point  of  convergence,  the  level  of  end-item  demand  has  little  effect  on  the  optimal 
disassembly-to-assembly  ratio. 


Figure  6-8:  Sensitivity  of  Optimal  to  Demand 

Figure  6-9  shows  the  performance  gap  between  ReNet  and  SEPR  across  a  range  of 
demands.  For  lower  demands,  ReNet  performs  relatively  poorly,  although  its 
performance  oscillates  in  a  discrete  manner  as  before.  For  higher  demands  (about  20 
units  or  more),  ReNet’s  performance  converges  to  within  3%  of  SIPR,  while  reaching  a 
more  steady-state. 
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Figure  6-9:  Sensitivity  of  Performance  Gap  to  Demand 


Level  of  Uncertainty  (Standard  Deviation  of  Yield  Distributions) 

The  fourth  and  final  sensitivity  analysis  was  conducted  on  the  uncertainty  factor. 
As  explained  in  chapter  5,  the  experimental  levels  of  uncertainty  in  the  main  experiment 
were  chosen  so  that  the  tails  of  the  normal  distribution  could  be  contained  within  the 
feasible  region  of  the  problem,  even  for  the  highest-yield  parts.  To  vary  the  uncertainty 
across  a  broader  range,  only  products  with  a  narrow  yield  range  (0.35  to  0.65)  could  be 
used.  The  results  that  follow  are  from  the  two  narrow-range  products  of  the  previous 
three  tests,  omitting  the  third  and  fourth. 

Solution  cost  increases  significantly  with  level  of  uncertainty,  as  expected  (Figure 
6-10).  The  SIPR  cost  of  Problem  1  (Narrow,  Balanced,  HiHi)  increased  by  18.2%  across 
the  range  tested,  while  the  cost  of  Problem  2  (Narrow,  ABC,  HiHi)  increased  by  22.5%. 
Beyond  the  levels  tested  in  the  main  experiment,  the  cost  curve  flattens,  once  again 
illustrating  the  “manufacturing  frontier.”  The  solution  cost  is  higher  for  the  balanced 
case  across  all  levels,  consistent  with  earlier  results  for  the  HiHi  cost-yield  match. 
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Figure  6-10:  Sensitivity  of  Solution  Cost  to  Level  of  Uncertainty 


Figure  6-11  shows  the  optimal  number  of  disassemblies  as  a  function  of 
uncertainty.  The  number  increases  steadily  for  increasing  levels  of  uncertainty,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  use  of  additional  cores  as  safety  stock,  but  each  part  has  a  unique  level 
at  which  cores  are  no  longer  a  viable  option  and  the  optimal  quantity  drops  sharply  to 
near-zero  (the  “manufacturing  frontier”  noted  in  the  main  experiment).  The  results 
notwithstanding,  the  highest  level  of  uncertainty  tested  is  more  extreme  than  would 
normally  be  experienced.  For  example,  the  yield  percentage  of  the  part  with  an  average 
yield  of  0.65  would  vary  between  32%  and  99%  for  the  highest  level.  Still,  the  results 
make  a  convincing  argument  for  reducing  uncertainty  of  yields,  either  through  design  and 
engineering  or  through  better  estimation  techniques  like  diagnostic  testing. 
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Figure  6-11:  Sensitivity  of  Optimal  to  Level  of  Uncertainty 


Although  not  included  in  the  sensitivity  experiment,  HiLo  products  were  shown  in 
main  experiment  to  reach  the  manufacturing  frontier  at  a  much  lower  level  of  uncertainty 
than  shown  here.  This  phenomenon  occurred  in  all  8  HiLo  cases,  and  in  6  of  the  8  it 
occurred  at  the  medium  level  of  uncertainty  (st.  dev.  =  0.03). 

Finally,  Figure  6-12  shows  the  effect  of  uncertainty  on  the  performance  gap 
between  ReNet  and  SEPR.  Earlier  results  indicated  the  level  of  uncertainty  had  a 
relatively  small  effect  on  the  performance  gap  for  HiLo  problems.  The  results  of  the 
sensitivity  test  show  clearly  that  the  range  of  levels  of  uncertainty  tested  in  the  main 
experiment  did  not  extend  far  enough  to  detect  its  effects  on  the  performance  gap.  The 
results  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  main  experiment  in  the  range  tested  (i.e.  st.  dev.  = 
0.01  to  0.05),  but  beyond  that  the  gap  widens  steadily  with  increasing  uncertainty.  Once 
again,  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  ReNet  fails  to  detect  the  threshold  of  the 
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manufacturing  frontier,  and  therefore  continues  to  disassemble  cores  even  if  it  is  not 
economical  to  do  so. 
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Figure  6-12:  Effect  of  Uncertainty  on  Performance  Gap 


Multi-Period  Problem 

The  results  of  the  secondary  experiment,  which  solved  the  four  problems  from  the 
sensitivity  analysis  for  a  multi-period  planning  horizon,  are  now  presented.  SIPR  uses 
the  same  solution  methodology  as  before,  but  solves  a  single  period  at  a  time  beginning 
with  the  most  current  and  working  forward  through  time.  After  solving  each  period,  the 
expected  excess  associated  with  the  solution  is  then  carried  over  as  starting  inventory 
before  solving  the  following  period.  Although  it  is  capable  of  solving  large,  multi-period 
problems  quickly  in  a  deterministic  sense,  ReNet  uses  the  same  technique  as  SIPR.  The 
reason  for  solving  a  series  of  single-period  problems  in  the  case  of  ReNet  stems  from  the 
fact  that,  being  a  deterministic  model,  it  does  not  account  for  the  expected  excess  due  to 
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stochastic  yields.  As  with  SIPR,  the  expected  excess  must  be  carried  over  and  accounted 
for  at  the  start  of  each  period.  Since  it  solves  single-period  problems  in  a  few  seconds,  it 
still  holds  a  large  advantage  in  solution  efficiency. 

For  the  multi-period  experiment,  imcertainty  was  held  fixed  at  the  medium  level 
of  0.03  as  before.  The  number  of  periods  was  set  at  5,  and  the  total  demand  across  the 
planning  horizon  was  held  constant  at  350  units  for  all  cases.  The  demand  was  varied  in 
four  ways  to  test  any  differences  in  the  performance  of  the  two  techniques  imder  a  variety 
of  patterns:  Increasing,  Decreasing,  Spike,  and  Trough.  The  patterns  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  6-13. 


Figure  6-13:  Demand  Patterns  used  in  Multi-Period  Experiment 


In  addition,  capacity  was  unconstrained  as  in  the  main  experiment.  Lead  times  were 
assumed  to  be  zero  to  avoid  confounding  the  results.  And  finally,  order  costs  were 
assumed  to  be  zero  for  the  same  reason. 
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Main  Effects  of  Factors  on  Performance  Gap 


The  main  effects  of  the  demand  pattern  on  the  performance  gap  between  SIPR 
and  ReNet  are  shown  in  Figure  6-14.  Although  differences  are  present,  they  are  too 
small  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  about  the  main  effect  of  demand  pattern. 


Figure  6-14:  Main  Effect  of  Demand  Pattern  on  Performance  Gap 


The  main  effect  of  yield  range  on  the  performance  gap  remains  consistent  with 
earlier  results  for  the  same  problems  in  the  main  experiment  (Figure  6-15).  Likewise,  the 
higher  gap  for  the  ABC  cost  profile  agrees  with  previous  results  (Figure  6-16).  Note  that 
the  performance  gap  is  actually  smaller  for  the  multi-period  case  than  the  corresponding 
single-period  gaps.  This  result  is  consistent  with  expectations  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 
Recall  that  SEPR  is  sub-optimal  for  the  multi-period  case,  since  the  problem  becomes 
intractable  beyond  a  single-period.  The  results  of  the  single-period  case  were  therefore 
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expected  to  represent  an  upper  bound  on  the  performance  gap,  which  is  supported  by  the 
results  reported  here. 


Figure  6-16:  Main  Effect  of  Cost  Profile  on  Performance  Gap 
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Main  Effects  of  Factors  on  Solution  Cost 


The  main  effects  on  solution  cost  are  now  presented  and  compared  with  the 
corresponding  single-period  results  with  the  exception  of  the  demand  pattern,  which  was 
not  used  in  the  main  experiment.  The  solution  costs  for  the  following  results  are  the 
SIPR  solutions,  although  the  claim  of  near-optimality  no  longer  applies.  As  was  the  case 
in  the  performance  gap  comparison,  the  demand  pattern  has  little  effect  on  solution  cost 
(Figure  6-17). 


Figure  6-1 7:  Main  Effect  of  Demand  Pattern  on  Cost 


The  main  effect  of  yield  range  on  the  solution  cost  matches  with  the  results  found  in  the 
main  experiment  for  the  test  problems  (Figure  6-18),  as  does  the  main  effect  of  cost 
profile  (Figure  6-19). 
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Figure  6-19:  Main  Effect  of  Cost  Profile  on  Cost 
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Finally,  the  solution  times  are  compared  in  Table  6-1  to  show  the  difference  in 
relative  efficiency.  Even  for  the  multi-period  case,  ReNet  solves  in  a  few  seconds.  SIPR 
took  just  over  8  minutes  on  average,  with  a  maximum  of  9.6  minutes  and  a  minimum  of 
7.3  minutes. 


Table  6-1:  Solution  Times  for  Multi-period  Problem 


|rechii/gue 

Average  SolMon 
Time  (seconds)* 

Maximum 

Minimum 

SIPR 

.494,9 

577.2 

437.0 

ReNet 

1.5 

1.7 

1.4 

*1.7  MHz  processor  with  256  MB  random  access  memory  (RAM) 


Expected  Excess  at  the  End  of  the  Planning  Horizon 

Due  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  multi-period  experiment  (i.e.  a  single  planning 
horizon),  a  final  analysis  of  ending  inventory  is  needed  to  determine  the  end-state  of  the 
planning  horizon  for  each  case.  Recall  that  the  ending  inventory  is  charged  a  holding 
cost  in  the  solution  cost  results  reported  to  this  point.  But  since  the  holding  cost  is  low 
relative  to  disassembly  and  purchase  costs,  the  inherent  problem  of  increasing  amounts  of 
excess  inventory  building  up  over  time  is  effectively  masked.  This  section  presents  the 
end-states  by  technique,  problem  type,  and  demand  pattern. 

Figure  6-20  presents  the  ending  inventory  for  each  problem  and  for  each  of  the 
two  techniques.  Two  properties  are  suggested  by  the  results.  First,  ReNet  experiences 
slightly  higher  excess  inventory  levels  for  products  with  a  balanced  cost  profile,  while  it 
experiences  much  lower  excess  levels  for  products  with  an  ABC  cost  profile.  This  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  SIPR  disassembles  a  greater  number  of  cores  for  ABC 
products,  therefore  accumulating  more  used  parts  for  lower  cost  items.  And  second. 
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products  with  a  wide  range  of  yields  accumulate  less  excess  inventory  than  do  those  with 
a  narrow  range.  This  also  stands  to  reason,  since  the  overall  yields  of  the  lower-cost  parts 
are  much  lower  for  this  case,  and  so  fewer  parts  will  enter  the  system. 


Expected  Excess  by  Technique  and  jC 
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Figure  6-20:  Expected  Excess  by  Technique  and  Product  Type 


Averaging  the  excess  across  the  two  techniques,  some  general  conclusions 
regarding  demand  patterns  and  product  types  can  be  drawn  (Figures  6-21  and  6-22). 
First,  it  is  clear  that  increasing  demand  throughout  the  platming  horizon  results  in 
increased  excess  inventory  (Figure  6-21).  The  increasing  demand  pattern  showed  the 
highest  excess,  since  it  is  characterized  by  5  periods  of  increasing  demand,  followed  by 
the  trough,  which  had  3  periods  of  increasing  demand  at  the  end  of  the  horizon.  In 
contrast,  the  decreasing  and  spike  patterns  showed  significantly  lower  excess  levels. 
Second,  the  ABC  cost  structure  generates  a  greater  number  of  excess  parts  than  the 
balanced  cost  structure.  And  finally,  a  wide  range  of  yields  results  in  a  lower  number  of 
excess  parts  than  a  narrow  range,  as  shown  previously  in  figure  6-20. 
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Figure  6-21:  Expected  Excess  by  Demand  Pattern 
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Summary  of  Multi-Period  Results 

In  total,  the  results  of  the  multi-period  case  were  consistent  with  those  of  the 
single-period  case.  The  performance  gap  for  each  was  about  1 .5%  on  average  for  the 
four  problems  tested  in  the  secondary  experiment,  for  example. 

The  one  surprising  result  was  the  relatively  slow  rate  at  which  excess  parts 
accumulate.  It  was  initially  thought  that  the  high-5deld  parts  would  carry  excess  that 
would  never  be  used,  since  the  condition  would  repeat  for  each  period.  The  results  of  the 
secondary  experiment  temper  that  expectation,  in  that  both  methods  continually  adjusted 
their  solutions  to  effectively  use  the  excess  parts  in  each  period.  Although  the  excess 
parts  continually  increase,  they  do  so  at  a  slower  rate  than  expected. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  the  set  of  four  sensitivity  experiments  largely  confirm  the  results  of 
the  main  experiment.  They  also  suggest  that  the  performance  gap  between  ReNet  and 
SIPR  will  widen  beyond  the  levels  of  uncertainty  tested  in  the  main  experiment.  Finally, 
the  sensitivity  analysis  on  the  level  of  uncertainty  helped  to  confirm  the  existence  of  a 
“manufacturing  fi-ontier,”  which  was  noted  in  the  main  experiment  for  the  HiLo 
problems. 

A  final  secondary  experiment  was  also  reported,  in  which  multi-period  heuristic 
versions  of  ReNet  and  SIPR  were  tested  for  a  5-period  problem.  The  results  were 
generally  consistent  with  those  of  the  single-period  case.  Both  techniques  performed 
well,  and  surprisingly  made  efficient  use  of  excess  inventory  fi-om  period  to  period.  In 
fact  the  level  of  inventory,  while  oscillating,  remained  relatively  level. 
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Chapter  7  concludes  the  dissertation,  offering  more  discussion  on  the  implications 
of  the  research  results  to  remanufacturing  firms.  It  also  offers  suggestions  for  further 
research. 
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CHAPTER  7 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 


The  preceding  two  chapters  presented  the  detailed  results  of  the  main  and 
secondary  experiments  and  the  sensitivity  analyses.  They  also  offered  implications  of  the 
results  in  each  section.  This  chapter  summarizes  the  results  and  implications,  and  offers 
suggestions  for  future  research. 

The  most  compelling  result  from  the  research  was  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  cost- 
yield  match  factor,  and  its  strong  interactions  with  the  other  factors  in  the  study. 
Throughout  the  results,  it  became  consistently  clear  that  products  with  high  cost,  low 
yield  parts  are  very  expensive  to  remanufacture.  In  general,  it  becomes  economically 
unattractive  to  remanufacture  such  products  even  for  relatively  low  levels  of  yield 
uncertainty.  The  implication  for  remanufacturing  firms  is  clear;  they  should  focus 
resources  on  the  design  of  high-cost  parts  to  improve  their  reliability,  or  cease 
remanufacturing.  The  strong  interaction  between  the  cost-yield  match  and  the  other 
factors  underscores  this  result  in  that  their  effects  are  exaggerated,  in  some  cases 
significantly,  for  those  products  with  high-cost,  low-yield  parts. 

Another  recurring  theme  throughout  the  results  is  the  existence  of  a 
“manufacturing  frontier,”  where  remanufacturing  becomes  more  expensive  than 
manufacturing  new  products.  Clearly  this  is  an  important  strategic  concept  in  the 
industry.  The  research  illuminated  several  factors  that  determine  the  location  of  the 
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frontier.  The  cost-yield  match  factor  was  the  most  significant  determinant.  High-cost, 
low-yield  parts  drive  costs  up  significantly  in  all  cases,  pinching  the  cost  gap  between 
manufacturing  and  remanufacturing  and  making  the  latter  a  less  attractive  option.  High 
yield  uncertainty  has  a  similar  effect,  which  is  exacerbated  by  the  HiLo  cost-yield  match. 
And  to  a  lesser  degree,  a  wide  yield  range  and  balanced  cost  structure  increase  costs  for 
HiHi  products,  making  remanufacturing  less  economically  viable. 

The  results  of  the  first  research  question  indicate  that  SIPR  outperforms  ReNet  to 
varying  degrees,  but  on  average  ReNet  performs  well.  However  the  sensitivity  analyses 
illustrated  that  ReNet  is  less  robust,  particularly  in  regard  to  detecting  and  adjusting  for 
the  manufacturing  frontier  property.  So  although  it  performed  well  on  average,  ReNet  is 
a  riskier  technique,  especially  for  products  with  a  HiLo  cost-yield  match  and  a  high 
degree  of  yield  uncertainty. 

Research  question  2  confirmed  expectations  that  a  higher  level  of  yield 
uncertainty  will  increase  costs,  although  it  has  no  effect  beyond  the  manufacturing 
frontier.  In  general,  higher  yield  uncertainty  leads  to  fewer  disassemblies  and  a  greater 
number  of  new  parts,  driving  up  costs.  Product  complexity,  as  modeled  by  the  number  of 
parts,  exaggerates  the  effect  of  uncertainty  on  parts.  The  implication  for  remanufacturing 
firms  is  that  a  reduction  in  yield  uncertainty,  particularly  for  high-cost  parts,  will  result  in 
significant  savings.  This  reduction  is  possible  in  all  phases  of  a  product  life  cycle, 
beginning  with  design  and  continuing  through  quality  control  to  actual  monitoring  and 
diagnosis  of  usage  and  failures. 

The  results  of  the  third  and  final  research  question  largely  underscored  the  results 
shown  elsewhere.  The  cost-yield  match  has  the  greatest  overall  impact  on  cost,  while  the 
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cost  profile  and  yield  range  also  have  significant  effects  that  interact  with  the  match.  The 
general  rules  of  thumb,  summarized  in  Table  5-14,  indicate  that  a  HiHi  match,  narrow 
yield  range,  and  ABC  cost  profile  are  the  most  desirable  attributes  in  terms  of  cost 
reduction.  While  the  latter  will  generally  be  beyond  the  firm’s  scope  of  control,  the  first 
two  can  be  manipulated  given  attention  and/or  capital  investment. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

Remanufacturing  is  already  a  large  activity  in  the  U.S.,  and  indications  point  to 
increased  growth  in  the  future.  Still,  it  has  remained  largely  hidden  and  has  received 
little  attention  in  the  literature.  This  research  begins  to  open  the  door  for  more  research 
in  the  area  of  remanufacturing  inventory  planning. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  research  opportunity  stemming  from  this  research  is  an 
increased  focus  on  the  multi-period  case.  With  more  and  more  small-  to  mid-sized 
companies  implementing  ERP  systems  and  using  their  MRP  modules  for  inventory 
planning,  the  techniques  suggested  here  can  be  improved  to  provide  firms  the  capability 
to  calculate  requirements  across  a  planning  horizon  within  an  MRP  fi-amework.  As 
discussed  in  Chapter  3,  the  complexity  of  the  problem  grows  quickly  with  the  number  of 
periods,  so  the  natural  extension  of  this  research  lies  in  the  development  of  efficient 
heuristics  that  address  the  stochastic  properties  of  the  problem. 

Another  potential  extension  lies  in  the  simplifying  assumptions  of  deterministic 
end-item  demand  and  unconstrained  core  supply  and  lead  time.  Explicit  modeling  of 
these  additional  stochastic  factors  would  increase  the  robustness  of  the  models  and  allow 
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firms  to  more  accurately  plan  requirements.  The  focus  on  yield  uncertainty  presented 
here  was  a  first  step  toward  that  end. 

Finally,  this  research  used  an  experimental  set  of  simplified  problems  to  show  the 
behavior  of  the  problem  clearly  without  confounding  effects.  Although  these  problems 
were  rooted  in  real  cases  and  were  designed  to  capture  the  extreme  values  of  the 
experimental  factors,  future  research  using  empirical  tests  with  actual  firm  data  would 
help  to  validate  the  results.  Such  research  would  also  likely  suggest  improvements  to  the 
models. 
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APPENDIX  A  -  Problem  Set 


Problem 

Yield 

Range 

Cost 

Profile 

Cost-Yield 

Match 

Number 
of  Parts 

Part# 

Avg.  Yield 

New  Cost 

N-B-HH-10 

Narrow 

Balanced 

HiHi 

10 

1 

2 

0.850 

0.820 

18.00 

17.46 

3 

0.790 

17.00 

4 

0.760 

15.00 

5 

0.720 

15.00 

6 

0.680 

14.00 

7 

0.640 

13.00 

8 

0.610 

11.00 

9 

0.580 

10.00 

10 

0.550 

8.00 

Manufacturing  Cost 

138.46 

N-B-HL-10 

Narrow 

Balanced 

HiLo 

10 

1 

0.450 

28.00 

2 

0.420 

31.00 

3 

0.390 

32.00 

4 

0.360 

3^66 

5 

0.320 

6 

0.280 

35.00 

0.240 

37.00 

IIEB 

0.210 

37.00 

TO 

0.180 

38.00 

10 

0.150 

39.00 

Manufacturing  Cost 

344.00 

N-A-HH-10 

Narrow 

ABC 

HiHi 

10 

1 

0.850 

56.00 

2 

0.820 

42.00 

3 

0.790 

8.00 

4 

0.760 

6.00 

5 

0.720 

7.00 

6 

0.680 

1.00 

7 

0.640 

0.70 

8 

0.610 

0.60 

9 

0.580 

0.50 

10 

0.550 

0.47 

122.27 

23 


Number 

of  Parts  Part  #  Avg.  Yield  New  Cost 


1  0.450 

0.80 

0.420 

1.00 

Manufacturing  Cost  539.64 


Yield  Cost 
Problem  Range  Profile 


W-A-HL-10  Wide 


Narrow 

Baianced 

HiHi 

5 

N-B-HL-5  I  Narrow  I  Balanced 


N-A-HL-5  Narrow  I  ABC 


Manufacturing  Cost 


1 


Manufacturing  Cost 


N-A-HH-5 

Narrow 

ABC 

HiHi 

5 

Manufacturing  CostI 


1 


W-B-HH-5 

Wide 

Balanced 

HiHi 

5 

Manufacturing  CostI 


1 


170.00 


416.20 


27.04 

27.00 

25.00 


141.04 


338.67 


576.08 


33.00 


Problem 

Yield 

Range 

Cost 

Profile 

Cost-Yield 

Match 

Number 
of  Parts 

Part# 

Avg.  Yield 

New  Cost 

W-B-HL-5 

Wide 

Balanced 

HiLo 

5 

1 

0.850 

35.00 

2 

0.675 

38.00 

3 

6.500 

4 

0.325 

48.00 

5 

0.150 

5o.o6 

Manufacturing  Cost 

214.00 

W-A-HH-5 

Wide 

ABC 

HiHi 

5 

1 

0.850 

101.00 

2 

0.675 

12.50 

3 

0.500 

9.82 

4 

0.325 

2.00 

5 

6.150 

1.00 

Manufacturing  Cost 

126.32 

W-A-HL-5 

Wide 

ABC 

HiLo 

5 

1 

0.850 

4.00 

2 

0.675 

7.00 

3 

0.500 

4 

0.325 

50.00 

5 

0.150 

380.80 

Manufacturing  Cost| 

478.80 
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APPENDIX  B  -  ReNet  Visual  Basic®  Code 


The  ReNet  technique  is  comprised  of  three  Visual  Basic®  (VBA)  programs  and  the 
ILOG  CPLEX  optimizer.  The  first  VBA  program  builds  the  problem  file  in  standard  LP 
format  from  the  user  input  spreadsheet.  The  problem  file  is  then  imported  into  CPLEX 
for  solution  of  the  deterministic  problem.  The  second  VBA  program  imports  and  formats 
the  CPLEX  solution.  The  third  program  adds  the  safety  quantities  to  the  deterministic 
solution. 


1.  Problem  File  Generator 

The  first  program  creates  a  text  file  for  the  problem  as  defined  by  the  user  in  a 
spreadsheet.  In  the  spreadsheet,  the  structure  of  the  network  is  first  defined  in  terms  of 
the  number  and  types  of  nodes  and  arcs.  On  a  separate  worksheet,  the  specific  problem 
characteristics  (demands,  costs,  etc.)  are  entered.  The  result  is  a  text  file  representing  the 
problem  in  standard  LP  format,  which  can  be  imported  and  solved  by  an  LP  optimization 
algorithm  like  CPLEX. 


Variable  declaration 

Dim  i  As  Integer,  j  As  Integer,  k  As  Integer 

Dim  Nodel  As  Integer,  Node2  As  Integer,  Part  As  Integer,  Period  As  Integer 
Dim  NumNodes  As  Integer,  NumParts  As  Integer,  NumPeriods  As  Integer 
Dim  NumCores  As  Integer 

Dim  Filename  As  String,  Pathfile  As  String,  OutputLog  As  String 
Dim  Core  As  Integer,  QPA  As  String 

Dim  HoldingCostPct  As  Double,  WeeklyHC  As  Double,  WTIPrice  As  Double 
Dim  DisassemblyCost  As  Double 
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Dim  Profit  As  Double,  Cost  As  Double 

Dim  ScrapPct  As  Double,  RemanPct  As  Double,  CapacityLimit  As  Integer 

Dim  Demand  As  Integer 

Dim  Omit  As  Boolean,  Done  As  Boolean 

Dim  InArrayQ  As  Integer,  OutArray()  As  Integer,  PartsArrayQ  As  String 

Dim  DemandArrayO  As  Integer,  CoreDemand  As  Integer,  PartDemand  As  Integer 

Dim  Arc  As  String,  Arc2  As  String,  NodeMatrixO  As  Integer 

Dim  CoreDemandArrayO  As  Integer 

Dim  EveryFifth  As  Integer,  RemanPricesQ  As  Double 

Dim  Constraint  As  Long,  CoreCost  As  Double,  NodeType  As  String 

Dim  FlowType  As  String 

Dim  SupplyArrayO  As  Integer,  Destination  As  String,  Beginv  As  Integer 
Dim  ArcCounter  As  Long,  ArcArray()  As  String,  ScrapOut  As  String 
Dim  RemanNode  As  Integer,  CoreBuys  As  String,  SellUsed  As  String 
Dim  PartsD  As  String,  UnitsD  As  String,  DemandConstraint  As  String 
Dim  ReceiptArrayO  As  Integer,  IntegerSolution  As  String 
Dim  ProblemNum  As  Integer,  NumProbs  As  Integer,  Anchorl  As  Integer 
Dim  Anchorl  As  Integer 

The  “Main  ’’  sub  initializes  the  variables,  reads  in  the  problem  data,  and  calls  the  other 
subroutines  to  create  the  problem  file.  First  the  variables  are  initialized  and  the  number 
of  problems  is  determined. 

Public  Sub  MainQ 

i  =  0 
j  =  0 
k  =  0 

ArcCounter  =  0 
Constraint  =  0 

With  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2") 

For  i  =  1  To  500 
If.Offset(i,0)o""Then 
NumProbs  =  .Offset(i,  0) 

End  If 
Next 
End  With 

The  anchor  variables  are  initialized,  and  are  later  used  to  mark  the  upper  leftmost  cell  of 
the  current  problem. 

Anchorl  =  0 
Anchorl  =  0 

Now  begin  to  create  the  problem  files  one  at  a  time. 
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For  ProblemNum  =  1  To  NumProbs 
Anchorl  =  Anchor2 
WithWorksheets("Data").Range("A2") 
j  =  0 
Do 

j  =  j  +  1 

If  .Offset( Anchorl  +  j,  4)  o ""  Then 
NumParts  =  .Offset(  Anchorl  +  j,  4) 

End  If 

Loop  Until  .Offset( Anchorl  +  j,  4)  =  "" 

Anchor2  =  Anchorl  +  j 
End  With 

First  read  in  the  problem  parameters 

With  Worksheets("File  Generator").Range("Ar') 

.Offset(0, 1)  =  ProblemNum 
Filename  =  .Offset(0, 1).  Value 
.Offset(l,  1)  =  NumParts 
NumPeriods  =  .Offset(2, 1) 

NumCores  =  .Offset(3, 1) 

CapacityLimit  =  .Offset(4, 1) 

DisassemblyCost  =  .Offset(5, 1) 

HoldingCostPct  =  .Offset(6, 1)  /  (100  *  52) 

CoreCost  =  .Offset(7, 1) 

UnitsD  =  .Offset(0,  3) 

PartsD  =  .Offset(l,  3) 

CoreBuys  =  .Offset(2, 3) 

SellUsed  =  .Offset(3, 3) 

IntegerSolution  =  .Offset(4, 3) 

OutputLog  =  .Offset(5, 3) 

End  With 

With  WorksheetsC'Balaneed  Nodes").Range("Al") 

NumNodes  =  .Offset(0, 1) 

RemanNode  =  .Offset(l,  1) 

End  With 

Next  redimension  and  fill  the  arrays  to  store  the  network  definition  parameters 

ReDim  InArray(NumNodes) 

ReDim  OutArray(NumNodes) 

ReDim  NodeMatrix(NumNodes,  NumNodes) 

ReDim  PartsArray(NumParts,  6) 
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ReDim  DemandArray(NumCores  +  1,  NumParts,  NumPeriods) 
ReDim  CoreDemandArray(NumCores,  NumPeriods) 

ReDim  CorePrices(NumCores) 

ReDim  SupplyArray(NumCores) 

ReDim  RemanPrices(NumCores) 

ReDim  ReceiptArray(NumCores,  NumPeriods) 

Call  FillNodeMatrix 
Call  FillPartsArray 
Call  FillCoreDemand 
Call  FillDemandArray 
Call  FillRemanPrices 
Call  FillSupplyArray 
Call  FillReceiptArray 

Open  and  build  the  output  file 

Pathfile  =  "C:\D\I-M\"  &  Filename  &  ".Ip" 

Open  Pathfile  For  Output  As  #1 

Pathfile  =  "C:\D\P-M\"  &  OutputLog  &  ".txt" 

Open  Pathfile  For  Output  As  #2 


Print  #1,  "Problem  Parameters" 
Call  WriteParameters 


Print  #1,  "MINIMIZE" 

Call  ObjectiveFunction 
Print  #1,  "SUBJECT  TO" 

Call  Balance  'enforces  balance  for  all  nodes 

Call  DemandNodes  'enforces  that  demands  are  met  at  demand  nodes 

Call  SupplyNodes  'ensures  beginning  supply  is  entered 

Call  Reman  'ensures  appropriate  reman  percentage 

Call  Capacity  'enforces  disassembly  capacity  per  period 

Call  Scrap  'ensures  appropriate  scrap  percentage 

Call  Multipliers  'ensures  correct  number  of  each  part  emanate  from  disassembly 

'Print  #1,  "BOUNDS" 

'Call  NonNegativity  'enforces  non-negativity  for  all  variables 
If  IntegerSolution  =  "Y"  Then 
Print  #1,  "GENERAL" 

Call  Integers  'ensures  all  flows  are  integral... optional 
End  If 


Print  #1,  "End"; 
Close  #1 
Close  #2 
Next 
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End  Sub 


The  following  sub  saves  the  problem  parameters  to  a  text  file  for  reference 
Sub  WriteParametersO 

With  Worksheets("File  Generator").Range("Al") 

Write  #2,  "PROBLEM  PARAMETERS:" 

For  i  =  0  To  7 

Write  #2,  .Offset(i,  0)  &  "  = "; 

Write  #2,  .Offset(i,  1) 

Next 

For  i  =  0  To  6 

Write  #2,  .Offset(i,  2)  &  "  = "; 

Write  #2,  .Offset(i,  3) 

Next 

Write  #2,  "" 

End  With 

With  Worksheets("Balanced  Nodes").Range("W3") 

Write  #2,  "NODE  CHARACTERISTICS:" 

For  i  =  0  To  6 
For  j  =  0  To  3 

Write  #2,  .Offset(i,  j)  &  "  "; 

Next 

Write  #2, "" 

Next 
End  With 

With  Worksheets("Balanced  Nodes").Range("W17") 

Write  #2,  "INTEGER  CONSTRAINTS:" 

If  IntegerSolution  =  "N"  Then 
Write  #2,  "No  Integer  Constraints  Specified" 

Elself  IntegerSolution  =  "Y"  Then 
For  i  =  1  To  NumNodes 
If  .Offset(i,  0)  <>  ""  Then 
Write  #2,  .Offset(i,  0); 

Write  #2,  .Offset(i,  1); 

Write  #2,  .OffsetO,  2) 

End  If 
Next 
End  If 
Write  #2,  "" 

End  With 

Write  #2,  "NODE  MATRIX:" 
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For  Nodel  =  1  To  NumNodes 
For  Node2  =  1  To  NumNodes 
Write  #2,  NodeMatrix(Nodel,  Node2); 

Next 

Write  #2, "" 

Next 

Write  #2, "" 

Write  #2,  "REMANUFACTURED  UNIT  PRICES:" 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 

Write  #2,  "Core "  &  Core  &  "  = "  &  RemanPrices(Core)  &  "  " 

Next 

Write  #2, "" 

Write  #2, "" 

Write  #2,  "CORE  DEMANDS:" 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
Write  #2,  "Core  "  &  Core  &  ":  "; 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
Write  #2,  CoreDemandArray(Core,  Period); 

Next 

Write  #2, "" 

Next 

Write  #2, "" 

Write  #2,  "PROJECTED  CORE  RECEIPTS:" 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
Write  #2,  "Core  "  &  Core  &  ": "; 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
Write  #2,  ReceiptArray(Core,  Period); 

Next 

Write  #2,  "" 

Next 

End  Sub 

The  following  sub  builds  the  objective  function  and  writes  it  to  the  text  file 
Sub  ObjectiveFunctionQ 

'First  the  direct  costs  within  each  period... these  are  activity  costs 
'First  we  may  need  to  buy  cores 

If  CoreBuys  =  "Y"  Then 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
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Nodel  =  1 
NodeType  =  "S" 

Call  CoreBuyArc 
Print  #!,"  +  "&  CoreCost  &  Arc 
Next 
Next 
End  If 


Now  the  cost  of  disassembling  all  cores  in  all  periods 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
Call  DisassemblyArc 
If  Core  o  NumCores  Then 
Print  #!,"  +  "&  DisassemblyCost  &  Arc; 
Else 

Print  #!,"  +  "&  DisassemblyCost  &  Arc 
End  If 
Next 
Next 


Now  comes  the  cost  of  remanufacturing  used  parts 

WithWorksheets("Data").Range("A2") 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
i  =  0 

For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 
If  .Offset(Part,  1 1)  =  "Y"  Then 
i  =  i+  1 

EveryFiflh  ==  i  Mod  5 
Cost  =  .Offset(Part,  14) 

Call  RemanArc 

If  Part  <  NumParts  And  EveryFifth  >  0  Then  'This  formats  the  .txt  file 
Print  #l,"  +  "&Cost&  Arc; 

Else 

Print  #!,"  +  "«&  Cost  &  Arc 
End  If 
End  If 
Next 
Next 
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'Finally,  we  need  to  buy  new  parts  for  final  assembly 

If  Worksheets("Balanced  Nodes").Range("A3").Offset(5, 22)  o  ""  Then 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 

For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 

Cost  =  PartsArray(Part,  1) 

Call  NewPartArc 

If  Part  <  NumParts  And  Part  Mod  5  >  0  Then 
Print  #!,"  +  "&  Cost  &,  Arc; 

Elself  Part  =  NumParts  Or  Part  Mod  5  =  0  Then 
Print#l,"  +  "&Cost&Arc 
End  If 
Next 
Next 

End  If 


•Now  we  need  to  add  the  holding  costs  from  period  to  period 

For  Nodel  =  1  To  NumNodes 

If  NodeMatrix(Nodel,  Nodel)  >  0  Then 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 

If  Nodel  =  1  Then 

Cost  =  Roimd(CoreCost  *  (HoldingCostPct  /  52),  6) 

"holding  cost  above  does  not  include  hurdle  rate,  since  there 
'is  no  cost  for  cores... only  warehousing,  insurance,  etc. 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
Call  HoldingCostArc 

If  Core  <>  NumCores  And  Core  Mod  5  >  0  Then 
Print  #!,"  +  "&  Cost  &  Arc; 

Elself  Core  =  NumCores  Or  Core  Mod  5  =  0  Then 
Print  #1,  "  +  "  &  Cost  &  Arc 
End  If 
Next 

Elself  Nodel  =  4  Then 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 

Cost  =  Round((HoldingCostPct  /  52)  *  PartsArray(Part,  2),  6) 
Call  HoldingCostArc 
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If  Part  <>  NumParts  And  Part  Mod  5  >  0  Then 
Print  #!,"  +  "&  Cost  &  Arc; 

Elself  Part  =  NumParts  Or  Part  Mod  5  =  0  Then 
Print  #1,  "  +  "&  Cost  &  Arc 
End  If 
Next 

Elself  Nodel  =  5  Then 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 

Cost  =  Round((HoldingCostPct  /  52)  *  PartsArray(Part,  1),  6) 
Call  HoldingCostArc 

If  Part  <>  NumParts  And  Part  Mod  5  >  0  Then 
Print#l,"  +  "&Cost&Arc; 

Elself  Part  =  NumParts  Or  Part  Mod  5  =  0  Then 
Print  #1,  "  +  "  Cost  &  Arc 
End  If 
Next 

End  If 

Next 
End  If 
Next 
End  With 

'And  now  the  good  stuff  ..the  profits  from  sales 

'First  the  profits  fi'om  selling  remanufactured  and  experienced  parts 

With  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2") 

For  Nodel  =  1  To  NumNodes 

NodeType  =  Worksheets("Balanced  Nodes").Range("A3").Offset(Nodel,  23) 
IfNodeType  =  "DP"  Or  NodeType  =  "DB"  Then 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 
If  .Offset(Part,  11)  =  "Y"  Then 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
Profit  =  .Offset(Part,  15) 

Call  PartProfitj^c 
If  Period  o  NumPeriods  Then 
Print  #!,"  +  "&  Profit  &  Arc; 

Else 

Print  #!,"  +  "&  Profit  &  Arc 
End  If 

Next 
End  If 

If  SellUsed  =  "Y"  Then 
If  .Offset(Part,  12)  =  "Y"  Then 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
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Profit  =  .Offset(Part,  15) 

Call  PartProfitArc 

If  Period  o  NumPeriods  Then 
Print  #!,"  +  "&  Profit  &  Arc; 
Else 

Print  #!,"  +  ''&  Profit  &  Arc 
End  If 
Next 
End  If 
End  If 
Next 
End  If 
Next 


Now  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  remanufactured  units,  calculated  by  applying  the  entire 
‘unit  profit  to  part  1,  which  is  used  on  all  three  assembly  numbers  and  has  a  QPA  of  1, 
‘meaning  the  number  used  will  equal  the  number  of  units  sold 

For  Nodel  =  1  To  NimiNodes 

If  Worksheets("BalancedNodes").Range("A3").Offset(Nodel,  22)  o  ""  Then 
NodeType  =  Worksheets("Balanced  Nodes").Range("A3").Oflfset(Nodel,  23) 

If  NodeType  =  "SDU"  Then 
Profit  =  RemanPrices(l) 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
Call  UnitProfitArc 
If  Period  =  NumPeriods  Then 
Print  #1,  "  +  "&  Arc 
Else 

Print  #!,"  +  "&  Arc; 

End  If 
Next 
End  If 
End  If 
Next 


End  With 
End  Sub 

The  remaining  subs  build  the  constraints  associated  with  nodes  and  arcs. 

The  sub  below  creates  balance  constraints  for  all  nodes.  This  is  a  standard  network  LP 
constraint  set. 
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Sub  BalanceO 

With  WorksheetsC'Balanced  Nodes").Range("A3") 

'The  following  nested  loops  build  balance  constraints  for  each  node  by  part  and  period, 
'respectively. 

For  Nodel  =  1  To  NumNodes 

'First,  we  get  the  specifics  on  the  node 
NodeType  =  .Offset(Nodel,  23) 

FlowT  ype  = .  Offset^ode  1,24) 

ScrapOut  =  .Offset(Nodel,  25) 

If  NodeType  =  "M"  Then  GoTo  NextNode 

'Dump  the  A  matrix  of  valid  arcs  into  two  arrays,  one  for  ins  and  one  for  outs 
For  Node2  =  1  To  NumNodes 
InArray(Node2)  =  NodeMatrix(Node2,  Nodel) 

OutArray(Node2)  =  NodeMatrix(Nodel,  Node2) 

Next 

'If  we've  made  it  this  far,  we've  got  a  valid  node  to  balance.  Next  we  create  a  balance 
'equation  for  each  part  for  Nodel 
If  FlowType  =  "P"  Then 

For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 

'Now  start  building  the  constraint,  using  six  subs  (one  each  for  ins  and  outs  this  period, 
'one  each  for  ins  and  outs  from/to  previous/next  period  from  the  same  node,  and  one  each 
'for  ins  and  outs  from/to  previous/next  period  from  a  different  node) 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
If  Nodel  o  RemanNode  Or  (Nodel  =  RemanNode  And_ 
Worksheets("Data").Range("A2").Offset(Anchorl  +Part,  11)  =  "Y")  Then 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 
Print  #1,  "Balance  "  &  Nodel  &  "  "  &  Constraint  & 

If  NodeType  =  "SDU"  Or  NodeType  =  "S"  Then 
If  Period  =  1  Then 
Call  BegInvArc 
Print  #1,"+  "&Arc; 

End  If 

Call  SupplyArc 
Print  #1, "+  "  &  Arc; 

Call  SaveArc 
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End  If 
End  If 

•Now  loop  through  all  nodes  in  the  applicable  row  and  column  of  the  A-matrix 
For  Node2  =  1  To  NumNodes 


'First  the  arcs  in... 

'If  there's  a  non-zero  in  any  position,  we  need  an  arc  from  the  i-node  to  Nodel,  unless  the 
'non-zero  is  in  the  diagonal  of  the  matrix,  which  means  we  need  an  arc  from  Nodel 
period  t-1  to 

'Nodel  period  t.  If  we  have  a  2,  it  means  we  need  both 

If  Nodel  o  RemanNode  Then 

If  InArray(Node2)  >  0  Then 

If  Node2  o  Nodel  And  Node2  o  RemanNode  Then 
Call  Arcin 
Print  #!,"+"&  Arc; 

Elself  Node2  o  Nodel  And  Node2  =  RemanNode  Then 
If  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2").Offset(Anchorl  +Part,  11)  =_ 
"Y"  Then 
Call  Arcin 
Print  #1,"+  "&Arc; 

End  If 

Elself  Node2  =  Nodel  Then 
Call  ArcFromLastPeriod 
If  Period  >  1  Then 
Print  #1,"+  "&Arc; 

End  If 
End  If 

End  If 

Elself  Nodel  =  RemanNode  Then 
If  InArray(Node2)  >  0  Then 

If  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2").Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  11)  =  "Y"_ 
Then 

Call  Arcfri 

Print  #1,  "+"&  Arc; 

End  If 
End  If 
End  If 

'Next  the  arcs  out... 
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'Same  logic  applies  as  above... 

If  Node  1  o  RemanNode  Then 
If  OutArray(Node2)  >  0  Then 
If  Node2  =  Nodel  And  Period  <  NumPeriods  +  1  Then 
Call  ArcToNextPeriod 
Call  SaveArc 
Print#!,"-  "(feArc; 

Elself  Node2  o  Nodel  And  Node2  o  RemanNode  Then 
Call  ArcOut 
Call  SaveArc 
Print  #1,  "  &  Arc; 

Elself  Node2  o  0  And  Node2  =  RemanNode  Then 
IfWorksheets("Data").Range("A2").Offset(Anchorl  +Part,  11)="Y" 
Then 

Call  ArcOut 
Call  SaveArc 
Print  #1,  Arc; 

End  If 
End  If 
End  If 

Elself  Nodel  =  RemanNode  Then 
If  OutArray(Node2)  >  0  Then 

If  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2").Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  11)  =  "Y" 
Then 

Call  ArcOut 
Call  SaveArc 

Print  #1,  "  &  Arc  &  "  =  0" 

End  If 
End  If 
End  If 

Next 


If  NodeType  =  "DP"  Or  NodeType  =  "DU"  Or  NodeType  =  "DB"  Or_ 
NodeType  =  "SDU"  Then 

'we've  got  a  demand  node 

If  NodeType  =  "DP"  Or  NodeType  =  "DB"  Then 

'we  need  a  "DP"  arc  out,  since  we're  filling  part  demand  from  this  node 
If  (PartsD  =  "Y"  And  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2")_ 
.Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  1 1)  =  "Y")  Or  _ 

(SellUsed  =  "Y"  And  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2")_ 
.Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  12)  =  "Y")  Then 
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Tjut  only  if  there's  a  market  for  it 
Call  DemandArc 
Call  SaveArc 
Print  #1, 

Print  #1,  Arc; 

End  If 

If  NodeType  =  "DB"  Then 
Call  DemandArc 
Call  SaveArc 
Print#!,"-"; 

Print  #1,  Arc2; 

End  If 

Elself  NodeType  =  "DU"  Then 
Call  DemandArc 
Call  SaveArc 
Print#!,"- "; 

Print  #1,  Arc2; 

Elself  NodeType  =  "SDU"  Then 
Call  DemandArc 
Call  SaveArc 
Print#!,"- "; 

Print  #1,  Arc2; 

End  If 
End  If 

If  ScrapOut  =  "Y"  Then 
Call  ScrapArc 
Call  SaveArc 
Print#!,"-  "&Arc; 

End  If 

If  Nodel  o  RemanNode  Then  Print  #1,  "=  0" 

Next 
Next 
End  If 

If  FlowType  =  "C"  Then 
For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 

Print  #1,  "Balance "  &  Nodel  &  "  "  &  Constraint  &  " 

For  Node2  =  1  To  NumNodes 
If  InArray(Node2)  >  0  Then 
Part  =  Core 

If  NodeType  =  "S"  Then 
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If  Period  =  1  Then 
Call  BegInvArc 
Print  #1,"+  "&Arc; 

Call  SaveArc 
End  If 

If  CoreBuys  =  "Y"  Then 
Call  CoreBuyArc 
Print  #1,"+  "&Arc; 

Call  SaveArc 
End  If 
End  If 

If  Node2  o  Nodel  Then 
Call  Arcln 
Print  #1,  "+  "  &  Arc; 

Elself  Node2  =  Nodel  And  Period  >  1  Then 
Call  ArcFromLastPeriod 
Print  #1,  "+  "  &  Arc; 

End  If 
End  If 

'Next  the  arcs  out... 

'Same  logic  applies  as  above... 

If  OutArray(Node2)  >  0  Then 
Part  =  Core 

If  Node2  =  Nodel  Then 
If  Period  <  NumPeriods  +  1  Then 
Call  ArcToNextPeriod 
Call  SaveArc 
Print  Arc; 

End  If 

Elself  Node2  o  Nodel  Then 
Call  ArcOut 
Call  SaveArc 
Print#!,"-  "&Arc; 

End  If 
End  If 

Next 

Print  #1,  "=  0" 

Next 
Next 
End  If 
NextNode: 

Next 
End  With 
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End  Sub 


The  following  sub  applies  only  to  the  node  where  cores  are  disassembled  to  their 
constituent  parts.  It  ensures  that  for  every  core  that  is  disassembled  (i.e.  enters  the 
node),  the  corresponding  number  of  used  parts  are  available  (i.e.  leave  the  node) 

Sub  MultipliersQ 

For  i  =  1  To  NumNodes 

If  Worksheets("BalancedNodes").Range("A3").Offset(i,  23)  =  "M"  Then 
Nodel  =  i 
Node2  =  i  +  1 
End  If 
Next 

With  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2") 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 
Print  #1,  "Multipliers  "  &  Constraint  & 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
If  PartsArray(Part,  5)  =  "X"  Then 
QPA  =  .Offset(Part,  6) 

Call  MultiplierArcIn 
Print  #1,  Arc; 

End  If 
Next 

Call  MultiplierArcOut 
Call  SaveArc 

Print#!,"- "&Arc&"  =  0" 

Next 
Next 
End  With 

End  Sub 

The  following  forces  the  correct  amount  of  scrapped  parts  and  usable  parts 
Sub  ScrapO 

With  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2") 

Nodel  =  3 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 
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Print  #1,  "Scrap  "  &  Constraint  & 

ScrapPct  =  .Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  19) 

Call  ScrapArc 

Print  #1,  Arc  &  "  - "  &  Arc2  & "  >=  0" 

Next 
Next 
End  With 

End  Sub 

The  following  sub  is  used  only  when  individual  parts  are  being  remanufactured  or 
repaired.  It  forces  the  correct  percentage  of  repair. 

Sub  RemanQ 

WithWorksheets("Data").Range("A2") 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 
If  .Offset(  Anchor  1  +  Part,  11)  =  "Y"  Then 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 
Print  #1,  "Reman  "  &  Constraint  &  ": 

RemanPct  =  .Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  13) 

Call  RemanPctArc 
Print  #1,  Arc 
End  If 
Next 
Next 
End  With 

End  Sub 

The  following  sub  establishes  any  disassembly  capacity  constraints 
Sub  CapacityO 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +1 
Print  #1,  "Capacity  "  &  Constraint  & 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
Call  CapacityArc 
Print  #1,  "  +  "&  Arc; 

Next 

Print  #!,"<="&  CapacityLimit 
Next 

End  Sub 
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The  following  sub  builds  balance  constraints  for  demand  nodes 
Sub  DemandNodesO 

With  Worksheets("Balanced  Nodes").Range("A3") 

'The  following  nested  loops  build  balance  constraints  for  each  demand  node  by  part  and 
‘period,  respectively. 


If  PartsD  =  "Y"  Or  SellUsed  =  "Y"  Then 
Demand  =  0 

For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
For  Nodel  =  1  To  NumNodes 
'First,  we  check  to  see  if  Nodel  satisfies  parts  demand 
NodeType  =  .Offset(Nodel,  23) 

If  NodeType  =  "DP"  Or  NodeType  =  "DB"  Then 
Call  DemandArc 

DemandConstraint  =  DemandConstraint  &  "+  "  &  Arc 
End  If 

Next 

If  (PartsD  =  "Y"  And  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2")_ 

.OfFset(Anchorl  +  Part,  11)  =  "Y")  Or  _ 

(SellUsed  =  "Y"  And  Worksheets("Data").Range("A2")_ 

.Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  12)  =  "Y")  Then 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 

Print  #1,  "Part  Demand  "  &  Constraint  &  " : "  &  DemandConstraint  &  "  >=  0" 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 

Print  #1,  "Part  Demand  "  &  Constraint  &  " : "  &  DemandConstraint  &  "  <= 

&  (2  *  CapacityLimit) 

Else 

Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 

Print  #1,  "Part  Demand  "  &  Constraint  &  " : "  &  DemandConstraint  «&  "  =  0" 
End  If 

DemandConstraint  =  "" 

Next 
Next 
End  If 


If  UnitsD  =  "Y"  Then 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
Demand  =  DemandArray(NumCores  +  1,  Part,  Period) 
For  Nodel  =  1  To  NumNodes 
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'First,  we  check  to  see  if  Nodel  satisfies  parts  demand 
NodeType  =  .Offset(Nodel,  23) 

If  NodeType  =  "DU"  Or  NodeType  =  "SDU"  Or  NodeType  =  "DB"  Then 
Call  DemandArc 

DemandConstraint  =  DemandConstraint  &  "+  "  &  Arc2 
End  If 

Next 

Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 

Print  #1,  "Unit  Demand  "  &  Constraint  & " ; "  &  DemandConstraint  &  "  =  "_ 

&  Demand 

DemandConstraint  =  "" 

Next 
Next 
End  If 
End  With 

End  Sub 

The  following  sub  builds  balance  constraints  for  supply  nodes. 

Sub  SupplyNodesQ 

'This  sub  ensures  the  beginning  inventory  of  cores  is  input  into  the  system 
With  Worksheets("File  Generator").Range("A10") 

Nodel  =  1 
NodeType  =  "S" 

FlowType  =  "C" 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
Beginv  =  ReceiptArray(Core,  Period) 

Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 
Print  #1,  "Supply  "  &  Constraint  & 

Call  Beginv  Arc 
Print  #1,  Arc  &  "  =  "  &  Beginv 
Next 
Next 
End  With 

End  Sub 

The  next  sub  builds  integer  constraints  (optional  -  the  LP  approximation  is  much  faster, 
and  was  shown  in  pilot  tests  to  yield  comparable  results) 

Sub  bitegersQ 

With  Worksheets("Balanced  Nodes").Range("W17") 
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For  i  =  1  To  10 

If.Offset(i,  0)0  ""Then 
Nodel  =  .Offset(i,  0) 

Destination  =  .Offset(i,  2) 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 

Call  IntegerArc 
Print  #1,  Arc 

Next 
Next 
End  If 

Next 

End  With 

End  Sub 

The  following  sub  creates  non-negativity  constraints 

Sub  NonNegativityQ 

With  WorksheetsC'Balanced  Nodes").Range("A3") 

'The  following  nested  loops  build  balance  constraints  for  each  node  by  part  and  period, 

'respectively. 

For  Nodel  =  1  ToNumNodes 

'Dump  the  A  matrix  of  valid  arcs  into  two  arrays,  one  for  ins  and  one  for  outs 
For  Node2  =  1  To  NumNodes 

InArray(Node2)  =  NodeMatrix(Node2,  Nodel) 

OutArray(Node2)  =  NodeMatrix(Nodel,  Node2) 

Next 

'Now  we  enforce  non-negativity  for  all  ins  and  outs  to  Nodel  across  all  periods  and  parts 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 


'Now  start  building  the  constraint,  using  six  subs  (one  each  for  ins  and  outs  this  period, 
'one  each  for  ins  and  outs  from/to  previous/next  period  from  the  same  node,  and  one  each 
'for  ins  and  outs  from/to  previous/next  period  from  a  different  node) 

For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
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TSfow  loop  through  all  nodes  in  the  applicable  row  and  column  of  the  A-matrix 

For  Node2  =  1  To  NumNodes 

'Only  need  to  do  the  arcs  out,  so  we  don't  duplicate 

If  OutArray(Node2)  >  0  Then 

If  Node2  =  Nodel  And  Period  <  NumPeriods  Then 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 
Print  #1,  "NonNegativity  "  &  Constraint  & 

Call  ArcToNextPeriod 
Print  #1,  Arc  &  ">=  0" 

Elself  i  <>  Nodel  Then 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 
Print  #1,  "NonNegativity "  &  Constraint  & 

Call  ArcOut 

Print  #1,  Arc  &  ">=  0" 

End  If 
End  If 

If  OutArray(Node2)  =  2  And  i  >  Nodel  And  Period  <  NumPeriods  Then 
Constraint  =  Constraint  +  1 
Print  #1,  "NonNegativity  "  &  Constraint  & 

Call  ArcNextAnotherNode 
Print  #1,  Arc  &  ">=  0" 

End  If 
Next 
Next 
Next 
Next 
End  With 

End  Sub 

The  next  set  of  subs  simply  fills  the  various  arrays  used  to  create  the  problem  file 
Sub  FillReceiptArrayO 

With  Worksheets("File  Generator").Range("D14") 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
ReceiptArray(Core,  Period)  =  .Offset(Core,  Period) 

Next 
Next 
End  With 
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End  Sub 


Sub  FillPartsArrayO 

WithWorksheets("Data").Range("A2") 

'Write  the  parts  list  to  the  parts  array 
For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 
PartsArray(Part,  1)  =  .Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  7) 
PartsArray(Part,  2)  =  .Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  8) 
PartsArray^art,  3)  =  .Offset( Anchor  1  +  Part,  19) 
PartsArray^art,  4)  =  .Offset( Anchor  1  +  Part,  20) 
PartsArray(Part,  5)  =  .Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  21) 
PartsArray(Part,  6)  =  .Offset(Anchorl  +  Part,  6) 
Next 
Next 

End  With 

End  Sub 


Sub  FillDemandArrayO 

'First  we  build  a  demand  matrix  to  calculate  and  store  the  demand  for  all  parts 
‘corresponding  to  the  demands  for  all  cores 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
If  PartsArray(Part,  5)  =  "X"  Then 
CoreDemand  =  CoreDemandArray(Core,  Period) 

PartDemand  =  CoreDemand  *  PartsArray(Part,  6) 
DemandArray(Core,  Part,  Period)  =  PartDemand 
Else 

DemandArray(Core,  Part,  Period)  =  0 
End  If 
Next 
Next 
Next 

Now  we  total  the  parts  demand  across  all  cores  for  each  part  in  each  period 

For  Part  =  1  To  NumParts 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 
For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
DemandArray(NumCores  +  1,  Part,  Period)  =_ 


DemandArray(NumCores  +  1,  Part,  Period)  + 
DemandArray(Core,  Part,  Period) 

Next 

Next 

Next 

End  Sub 


Sub  FillSupplyArrayO 

With  Worksheets("File  Generator").Range("A10") 
For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 

SupplyArray(Core)  =  .Offset(Core,  1) 

Next 
End  With 

End  Sub 


Sub  FillNodeMatrixQ 

With  Worksheets("Balanced  Nodes").Range("A3") 

For  Nodel  =  1  To  NumNodes 
For  Node2  =  1  To  NumNodes 
NodeMatrix(Nodel,  Node2)  =  .Offset(Nodel,  Node2) 
Next 
Next 
End  With 

End  Sub 


Sub  FillCoreDemandQ 

With  Worksheets("File  Generator").Range("D10") 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
For  Period  =  1  To  NumPeriods 

CoreDemandArray(Core,  Period)  =  .Offset(Core,  Period) 
Next 
Next 
End  With 


End  Sub 


Sub  FillRemanPricesO 

With  WorksheetsC'File  Generator").Range("C10") 

For  Core  =  1  To  NumCores 
RemaiiPrices(Core)  =  .Offset(Core,  0) 

Next 
End  With 

End  Sub 

The  final  set  of  subs  build  the  various  types  of  arcs  required  by  the  main  program 
Sub  ArcInQ 

'Builds  an  arc  into  Nodel  from  another  node,  same  period 
If  FlowType  =  "P"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Node2  8c  &  Period  &  8c  Nodel  &  &  Period  & 

&  Part  &  "  " 

Elself  FlowType  =  "C"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Node2  8c  &  Period  &  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  "_C" 

&  Part  &  "  " 

End  If 
End  Sub 


Sub  BeglnvArcQ 

'This  sub  establishes  the  beginning  inventory 
IfFlowType  =  "P"Then 

Arc  =  "XPI_"  &  Period  &  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  & &  Part  &  "  " 

Elself  FlowType  =  "C"  Then 

Arc  =  "XCS_"  &  Period  8c  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  "_C"  &  Core  &  " " 

End  If 
End  Sub 

Sub  ArcOutO 

'Builds  an  arc  out  of  Nodel  to  another  node,  same  period 
If  FlowType  =  "P"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  Node2  &  &  Period  & 

&  Part  &  "  " 

Elself  FlowType  =  "C"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  8c  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  Node2  &  &  Period  &  "_C"_ 

8c  Part  &  "  " 

End  If 
End  Sub 
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Sub  DemandArcO 

'Builds  a  demand  arc  out  of  a  demand  node 
If  NodeType  =  "DP"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  & "_"  &  Period  &  "_DP_"  &  Period  &  &  Part  &  "  " 

Elself  NodeType  =  "DU"  Or  NodeType  =  "SDU"  Then 
Arc2  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  "_DU_"  &  Period  & "_"  &  Part  &  "  " 

Elself  NodeType  =  "DB"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  "_"  &  Period  &  "_DP_"  &  Period  &  "_"  &  Part  &  "  " 

Arc2  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  "_DU_"  &  Period  & "_"  &  Part  &  "  " 

End  If 
End  Sub 

Sub  SupplyArcQ 
'Builds  a  supply  arc 
If  NodeType  =  "S"  Then 

Arc  =  "XCS_"  &  Period  &  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  "_C"  &  Core  &  " " 

Elself  NodeType  =  "SDU"  Then 

Arc  =  "XPS_"  &  Period  &  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  & &  Part  &  "  " 

End  If 
End  Sub 

Sub  CoreBuyArcQ 

'Builds  an  arc  for  cores  bought  on  the  market 
Arc  =  "XBC_"  &  Period  &  &  Nodel  & &  Period  &  "_C"  &  Core  &  "  " 

End  Sub 

Sub  ArcToNextPeriodO 

'Builds  an  arc  from  Nodel,  this  period  to  Nodel,  next  period  (inventory  holdover) 

If  Period  <  NumPeriods  Then 
If  FlowType  =  "P"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  & &  Nodel  &  &  Period  +  1  & 

«&  Part  «&  "  " 

Elself  FlowType  =  "C"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  & &  Nodel  8c  &  Period  +  1  &  "_C" 

&  Part  &  "  " 

End  If 

Elself  Period  =  NumPeriods  Then 
If  FlowType  =  "P"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  Nodel  &  "_1_"  &  Part  & "  " 

Elself  FlowType  =  "C"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  Nodel  &  "_1_C"  &  Part  &  "  " 

End  If 
End  If 
End  Sub 
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Sub  ArcFromLastPeriodO 

'Builds  an  arc  from  Nodel  last  period  to  Nodel,  this  period 
If  Period  >  1  Then 
IfFlowType  =  "P"Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  - 1  &  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  & 

&  Part  &  "  " 

Elself  FlowType  =  "C"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  - 1  &  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  "_C" 

&Part&"" 

End  If 

Elself  Period  =  1  Then 
If  FlowType  =  "P"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  NumPeriods  &  &  Nodel  & &  Period_ 

&"_"&Part&"  " 

Elself  FlowType  =  "C"  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  NumPeriods  &  &  Nodel  &  &  Period_ 

&"_C"&Part«fe"  " 

End  If 
End  If 
End  Sub 


Sub  AreLastAnotherNodeO 

'Builds  an  arc  into  Nodel  from  another  node,  last  period 
Arc  =  "X"  &  i  & &  Period  - 1  &  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  Part  & "  " 

End  Sub 


Sub  ArcNextAnotherNodeQ 

'Builds  an  arc  out  of  Nodel  to  another  node,  next  period 
Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  i  &  &  Period  +  1  &  &  Part  & "  " 

End  Sub 


Sub  MultiplierArcInQ 

'Builds  a  constraint  to  ensure  the  core  is  disassembled  into  appropriate  parts 
Arc  =  "  + "  &  QPA  &  "X"  &  Nodel  - 1  &  &  Period  &  &  Nodel_ 

& &  Period  &  "_C"  &  Core 
End  Sub 

Sub  MultiplierArcOutQ 

'Builds  the  multiplier  arcs  out  of  a  multiplier  node 
Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  Node2  &  &  Period  &  &  Part 

End  Sub 
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Sub  ScrapArcQ 

'Builds  a  constraint  to  ensure  the  correct  percentage  of  parts  are  sent  to  scrap 
Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  "_Serap_"  &  Period  &  &  Part 

Arc2  =  SerapPet  &  "X"  &  Nodel  - 1  &  &  Period  & 8l  Nodel_ 

Period  Part 

End  Sub 


Sub  RemanPctArcO 

'Builds  a  constraint  to  ensure  the  eorreet  percentage  of  parts  are  remanufactured 
Arc  =  "X3_"  &  Period  &  "_4_"  &  Period  & &  Part  &  "  -  "  &  _ 

RemanPct  &  "X2_"  &  Period  &  "_3_"  &  Period  &  &  Part  &  "  >=  0" 

End  Sub 


Sub  CapacityArcQ 

'Builds  an  are  to  build  the  capacity  constraints 
Arc  =  "Xl_"  &  Period  &  "_2_"  &  Period  &  "_C"  8c  Core 
End  Sub 


Sub  DisassemblyArcQ 

'Builds  disassembly  arcs  for  the  objective  function 
Arc  =  "Xl_"  &  Period  &  "_2_"  &  Period  &  "_C"  &  Core 
End  Sub 


Sub  RemanAreQ 

'Builds  reman  arcs  for  the  objective  function 
If  Period  <>  NumPeriods  Then 
Arc  =  "X3_"  &  Period  &  "_4_"  &  Period  &  &  Part 

Else 

Arc  =  "X3_"  &  Period  &  "_4_1_"  &  Part 
End  If 
End  Sub 


Sub  NewPartArcQ 

'Builds  new  part  arcs  for  the  objective  function 
Arc  =  "XPS_"  &  Period  8c  "_5_"  &  Period  &  &  Part 

End  Sub 
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Sub  HoldingCostArcQ 

'Builds  holding  cost  arcs  for  parts  carried  over  to  next  period 
If  Nodel  =  1  Then 
If  Period  <>  NumPeriods  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  +  1_ 

&  "_C"  &  Core 
Else 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  & &  Period  &  &  Nodel  &  "_1_C"  &  Core 

End  If 
Else 

If  Period  <>  NumPeriods  Then 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  +  1  &  & 

Part 

Else 

Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  Nodel  &  "_1_"  &  Part 

End  If 
End  If 
End  Sub 


Sub  PartProfitArcQ 

'Builds  profit  arcs  for  sale  of  individual  used  parts 
Arc  =  "X5_"  &  Period  &  "_DP_"  &  Period  &  &  Part 

End  Sub 


Sub  UnitProfitArcQ 

'Builds  profit  arcs  for  sales  of  remanufactured  units 
Arc  =  Profit  &  "X5_"  &  Period  &  "_DU_"  &  Period  &  "_1  + "  &  Profit  &  "X6_"  & 
Period  &  "_DU_"  &  Period  &  "_1" 

End  Sub 


Sub  IntegerArcO 

'Builds  an  arc  to  include  in  the  integer  declaration  section 
Arc  =  "X"  &  Nodel  &  &  Period  &  &  Destination  &  &  Period  &  &  Part 

End  Sub 

Sub  SaveArcO 

'Saves  each  arc  created  in  an  array  called  ArcArray,  for  use  in  bounding  and  integer 
constraints 

ArcCounter  =  ArcCoimter  +  1 
ReDim  Preserve  ArcArray( ArcCounter) 

ArcArray(ArcCounter)  =  Arc 
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End  Sub 


2.  Deterministic  Solution  Import  and  Format 

The  previous  program  created  a  text  file  for  the  problem(s),  which  were  imported  by 
CPLEX  for  solution.  The  solution  files  were  generated  in  text  format.  The  following 
program  imports  the  solution  files  and  formats  them  to  a  convenient  form. 


Variable  declaration 

Public  Qd  As  Integer,  PI  As  Integer,  P2  As  Integer,  P3  As  Integer,  P4  As  Integer 
Public  P5  As  Integer,  P6  As  Integer,  P7  As  Integer,  P8  As  Integer,  P9  As  Integer 
Public  PIO  As  Integer 
Public  OVal  As  Double 
Public  Problem  As  Integer 

The  “Main  ”  sub  calls,  for  each  problem,  four  subs  that  import  the  data,  delete  unwanted 
rows,  get  the  solution  values  of  interest,  and  transfer  them  to  a  separate  sheet, 
respectively. 

Sub  Main() 

For  Problem  =  1  To  16 
Worksheets("Import").Cells.ClearContents 
Call  ImportData 
Call  DeleteRows 
Call  GetValues 
Call  Transfer 
Next 
End  Sub 

Sub  ImportDataO 

Dim  r  As  Integer,  ImpRng  As  Variant,  data  As  String 

Worksheets("Import").Range("Al").Select 

Set  ImpRng  =  ActiveCell 

Open  ''c:\d\s\"  &  Problem  &  ".txt"  For  Input  As  #1 

r  =  0 

Do  Until  EOF(l) 

Line  Input  #1,  data 
ActiveCell.Offset(r,  0)  =  data 
r  =  r+l 
Loop 
Close  #1 
End  Sub 
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Sub  DeleteRowsQ 

Dim  Datarow  As  String,  i  As  Integer,  Startline  As  Integer,  Done  As  Boolean 
Dim  j  As  Integer,  ToFind  As  String,  Objective  As  String,  ObjVal  As  String 
ToFind  =  "SECTION  2" 

Done  =  False 
i  =  -l 

With  Worksheets("Import").Range("Al ") 

Do 

i  =  i  +  1 

Datarow  =  .Offset(i,  0) 

Done  =  ISLIKE(Datarow,  "  SECTION  2*") 

Loop  Until  Done 
Startline  =  i 
i  =  0 

Do 

i  =  i  +  1 

Datarow  =  .Offset(i,  0) 

Done  =  ISLIKE(Datarow,  "  OBJECTIVE*") 

Loop  Until  Done 
Objective  =  .Offset(i,  0) 

ObjVal  =  Mid(Objective,  19,  8) 

For  j  =  1  To  Startline  +  4 
ActiveSheet.Range("Al").Cells.  Activate 
ActiveCell.Delete 
Next 

'Format  the  text  into  columns 
Columns("A:A").Select 

Selection.TextToColumns  Destination:=Range("Al "), 
DataType:=xlFixedWidth,  _ 

FieldInfo:=AiTay(Array(0, 1),  Array(8, 1),  Array(25, 1),  Array(32, 1), 
Array(48, 1),  _ 

Array(68,  1),  Array(82, 1),  Array(96, 1)),  TrailingMinusNumbers:=True 
'Insert  two  rows 
Rows("l:l").Select 
Selection.Insert  Shift:=xlDown 
Selection.Insert  Shift:=xlDown 
With  Worksheets("Import").Range("Al ") 

.Offset(0, 0)  =  "OBJ" 

.Offset(0, 1)  =  ObjVal 
.Offset(l,  0)  =  "NUMBER" 

.Offset(l,  1)  =  "ARC" 
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.Offset(l,  2)  =  "AT" 
.Offset(l,  3)  =  "ACTIVITY" 
.Offset(1, 4)  =  "COST" 
.Offset(l,  5)  -  "LL" 
.Offset(l,  6)  =  "UL" 
.Offset(l,  7)  =  "RC" 

End  With 
End  With 
End  Sub 


Fimction  ISLIKE(text  As  String,  Pattern  As  String)  As  Boolean 
If  text  Like  Pattern  Then  ISLIKE  =  True  _ 

Else  ISLIKE  =  False 
End  Function 


Sub  GetValuesQ 

Dim  i  As  Integer 

Dim  NumLines  As  Integer 

Qd  =  0 

PI  =0 

P2  =  0 

P3  =  0 

P4  =  0 

P5  =  0 

P6  =  0 

P7  =  0 

P8  =  0 

P9  =  0 

PI0  =  0 

With  Worksheets("Import").Range("Al ") 

OVal  =  .Offset(0, 1) 

NumLines  =  Range(.Offset(2, 0),  .End(xlDown)).Rows.Count 
For  i  =  1  To  NumLines 

If  .Offset(i  +  1, 1)  =  "XBC_1_1_1_C1"  Then  Qd  =  .Offset(i  +  1, 3) 
If  .Offset(i  +  1, 1)  =  "XPS_1_5_1_1"  Then  PI  =  .Offset(i  +  1,  3) 

If  .Offset(i  +1,1)  =  "XPS_1_5_1_2"  Then  P2  =  .Offset(i  +  1, 3) 

If  .Offset(i  +  1, 1)  =  "XPS_1_5_1_3"  ThenP3  =  .Offset(i  +  1, 3) 

If  .Offset(i  +  1,1)  =  "XPS_1_5_1_4"  Then  P4  =  .Offset(i  +  1, 3) 

If  .Offset(i  +  1, 1)  =  "XPS_1_5_1_5"  Then  P5  =  .Offset(i  +  1, 3) 

If  .Offset(i  +  1, 1)  =  "XPS_1_5_1_6"  Then  P6  =  .Offeet(i  +  1,  3) 

If  .Offset(i  +  1,1)  =  "XPS_1_5_1_7"  Then  P7  =  .Offset(i  +  1, 3) 

If  .Offset(i  +  1, 1)  =  "XPS_1_5_1_8"  Then  P8  =  .Offset(i  +  1,  3) 

If  .Offset(i  +  1, 1)  =  "XPS_1_5_1_9"  Then  P9  =  .Offset(i  +  1, 3) 
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If  .Offset(i  +  1, 1)  =  "XPS_1_5_1_10"  Then  PIO  =  .Offset(i  +  1,  3) 
Next 
End  With 

End  Sub 


Sub  TransferQ 
Dim  i  As  Integer 

With  Worksheets("Results").Range("  A1 ") 
.Offset(Problem,  0)  =  Problem 
.Offset(ProbIem,  11)  =  OVal 
.Offset(Problem,  12)  =  Qd 
.Offset(Problem,  1)  =  P1 
.Offset(Problem,  2)  =  P2 
.Offset(Problem,  3)  =  P3 
.Offset(Problem,  4)  =  P4 
.Offset(Problem,  5)  =  P5 
.Offset(Problem,  6)  =  P6 
.Offset(ProbIem,  7)  =  P7 
.Offset(Problem,  8)  =  P8 
.Offset(Problem,  9)  =  P9 
.Offset(Problem,  10)  =  PIO 
End  With 

End  Sub 


3.  Safety  Stock 

The  final  program  takes  the  deterministic  LP  solution  and  adds  safety  stock  to 
achieve  the  target  service  level.  The  result  is  the  final  solution,  which  is  the  one 
compared  with  the  SIPR  solutions  in  the  main  experiment. 

Sub  SafetyStockQ 

Variable  declarations 

Dim  QtyArrayO  As  Integer 
Dim  NumProbs  As  Integer 
Dim  i  As  Integer,  j  As  Integer,  k  As  Integer 
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Dim  Problem  As  Integer 
Dim  NumParts  As  Integer 

Dim  Hurdle  As  Double,  TSL  As  Double,  SL  As  Double 

Dim  Done  As  Boolean 

Dim  Cost  As  Double 

Dim  PartArrayO  As  Single 

Dim  Anchorl  As  Integer,  Anchor2  As  Integer 

Dim  StartTime  As  Double,  EndTime  As  Double 

Dim  SubSet  As  Integer,  Subset2  As  Integer 

Dim  SortCostO  As  Double 

Dim  First  As  Integer,  Last  As  Integer,  LowestQ  As  Double 
Dim  Level  As  Integer 
Dim  SD  As  Double 

'First  grab  the  deterministic  solutions  from  the  Results  worksheet 
'and  load  them  into  the  Quantity  Array 

With  Worksheets("Results").Range("  A1 ") 

NumProbs  =  Range(.Offset(l,  0),  .End(xlDown)).Rows.Count 
ReDim  QtyArray(NumProbs,  11) 

ReDim  Lowest(2) 

For  i  =  1  To  NumProbs 
For  j  =  1  To  10 

QtyArray(i,  j)  =  .Offset(i,  j) 

Next 

QtyArray(i,  11)  =  .Offset(i,  12) 

Next 
End  With 

'Initialize  the  anchors  that  mark  the  problem 
Anchorl  =  0 
Anchor2  =  0 

Now  load  one  problem  at  a  time  and  calculate  safety  levels 
For  Level  =  1  To  NumLevels 
Anchorl  =  0 
Anchor2  =  0 

SD  =  WorksheetsC'Calc  Sheet").Range("Al").Offset(Level  +  26, 0) 
WorksheetsC'Calc  Sheet").Range("Al").Offset(15, 1)  =  SD 

For  Problem  =  1  To  NumProbs 
StartTime  =  Timer 

With  Worksheets("Problems").Range("A2") 

'First  count  the  number  of  parts  in  the  problem  and  reset  the  anchor 
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'for  the  next  problem 

Anchorl  =  Anchor2 
j=0 
Do 

j=j  +  l 

If  .Offset( Anchorl  +  j,  1)  o  ""  Then 
NumParts  =  .Offset(  Anchorl  +  j,  1) 

End  If 

Loop  Until  .Offset( Anchorl  +  j,  1)  =  "" 

Anchor2  =  Anchorl  +  j 

"Now  redimension  the  parts  and  solution  arrays  for  the  number  of  parts 
ReDim  PartArray(NumParts,  2) 

ReDim  SortCost(NumParts,  2) 

'Read  in  the  parts  data 

For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
PartArray(i,  1)  =  .Offset( Anchorl  +  i,  2) 

PartArray(i,  2)  =  .Offset(Anchorl  +  i,  3) 

Next 

End  With 

With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Al ") 

'Write  problem  yields  and  costs  to  calculation  worksheet 
.Offset(24,  0)  =  Problem 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

.Offset(i  +  2, 1)  =  PartArray(i,  1) 

.Offset(i  +  2,  3)  =  PartArray(i,  2) 

Next 

'Fill  in  zeros  if  less  than  10  parts 
If  NumParts  <  10  Then 
For  i  =  NumParts  +  1  To  10 
.Offset(i  +  2, 1)  =  0 
.Offset(i  +  2, 3)  =  0 
.Offset(i  +  2, 5)  =  10000 
Next 
End  If 

'Sort  the  parts  in  order  of  ascending  costs  and  store  in  SortCost  array 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
SortCost(i,  1)  =  .Offset(i  +  2, 3) 

SortCost(i,  2)  =  i 
Next 
First  =  1 

Last  =  NumParts 
For  i  =  First  To  Last  - 1 
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For  j  =  i  +  1  To  Last 
If  SortCost(i,  1)  >  SortCost(j,  1)  Then 
Lowest(l)  =  SortCost(j,  1) 

Lowest(2)  =  SortCost(j,  2) 

SortCost(j,  1)  =  SortCost(i,  1) 

SortCost(j,  2)  =  SortCost(i,  2) 

SortCost(i,  1)  =  Lowest(l) 

SortCost(i,  2)  =  Lowest(2) 

End  If 
Next 
Next 

Now  write  the  solution  to  the  Calculation  sheet 
If  Problem  <=  8  Then 
For  j  =  1  To  10 

.Offset(j  +  2,  5)  =  QtyArray(Problem,  j) 

Next 

Else 

For  j  =  1  To  5 

.Offsetri  +  2,  5)  =  QtyArray(Problem,  j) 

.OffsetO  +  7,  5)  =  10000 
Next 
End  If 

.Offset(2,  5)  =  QtyArray(Problem,  11) 

Now  calculate  the  necessary  part  service  levels  to  achieve  the  overall  TSL 
TSL  =  .Offset(17,  2) 

Hurdle  =  TSL  ^  (1  /  NumParts) 

Subset  =  NumParts 

Do 

Done  =  True 
Subset2  =  SubSet 
Subset  =  NumParts 

For  j  =  1  To  NumParts 
If  .Offset(j  +  2,  8)  >=  Hurdle  Then 
Subset  =  Subset -1 
Done  =  False 
End  If 
Next 

If  Subset2  =  SubSet  Then  Done  =  True 
If  SubSet  =  0  Then  GoTo  Cya 

Hurdle  =  TSL  ^  (1  /  SubSet) 

Loop  Until  Done 
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'Increment  the  quantity  for  each  part  until  it  reaches  its  hurdle 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
j  =  SortCost(i,  2) 

Done  =  False 
Do 

If  .Offset(15, 7)  >=  .Offset(17, 1)  Or  .Offset(j  +  2,  8)  >=  Hurdle  Then 
Done  =  True 

Elself  .OffsetO  +  2,  8)  <  Hurdle  Then 
.Offset(j  +  2, 5)  =  .Offset(j  +  2,  5)  +  1 
End  If 

Loop  Until  Done 

Next 

EndTime  =  Timer 


'Write  new  solution  to  QtyArray 
For  j  =  1  To  10 

.  QtyArray(Problem,  j)  =  .Offset(j  +  2,  5) 

Next 

Cost  =  .Offset(14,  6) 

SL=.Offset(18, 1) 

End  With 

'And  then  to  the  SS  Results  worksheet 
With  WorksheetsC'SS  Results").Range("Al ") 

For  j  =  1  To  NumParts 

.Offset((3  *  Level)  +  Problem  -  3,  j  +  1)  =  QtyArray(Problem,  j) 
Next 

.Offset((3  *  Level)  +  Problem  -3,0)  =  Problem 
.Offset((3  *  Level)  +  Problem  -  3, 1)  =  Level 
.Offset((3  *  Level)  +  Problem  -  3, 7)  =  Cost 
.Offset((3  *  Level)  +  Problem  -  3,  8)  =  QtyArray(Problem,  11) 
.Offset((3  *  Level)  +  Problem  -3,9)  =  SL 
.Offset((3  *  Level)  +  Problem  -  3, 10)  =  EndTime  -  StartTime 
End  With 

Next 
Next 
Beep 
End  Sub 
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APPENDIX  C  -  SIPR  Code 


Unlike  ReNet,  SIPR  uses  a  single  program  to  attain  a  solution. 

Variable  declaration 

Dim  a  As  Integer,  b  As  Integer,  c  As  Integer,  d  As  Integer,  e  As  Integer 
Dim  r  As  Integer,  s  As  Integer,  t  As  Integer,  u  As  Integer,  v  As  Integer 
Dim  Counter  As  Integer 

Dim  i  As  Integer,  j  As  Integer,  n  As  Integer,  k  As  Integer,  m  As  Integer 

Dim  ServiceLevelQ  As  Double,  ServiceTarget  As  Double 

Dim  PartArrayO,  SolutionArrayO  As  Double 

Dim  Part  As  Integer 

Dim  Yield  As  Double,  Cost  As  Double 

Dim  Quantity  As  Integer,  PropQty  As  Integer 

Dim  Shortage  As  Double,  ExpShort  As  Double 

Dim  TotShortagel  As  Double,  TotShortage2  As  Double 

Dim  Solution  As  Integer,  Solution2  As  Integer 

Dim  ComparisonQ  As  Double 

Dim  NumProbs  As  Integer,  Problem  As  Integer,  NumParts  As  Integer 
Dim  Anchorl  As  Integer,  Anchor2  As  Integer 
Dim  Rangel  As  Integer,  Range2  As  Integer 
Dim  Best  As  Integer 

Dim  StartTime  As  Double,  EndTime  As  Double 
Dim  SL  As  Double 
Dim  Qd()  As  Double 
Dim  AllDone  As  Boolean 

Dim  MovingAvgl  As  Double,  MovingAvg2  As  Double 

Dim  Trend  As  Integer 

Dim  FinalStepQ  As  Integer 

Dim  Total  As  Integer 

Dim  Least  As  Double 

Dim  Check  As  Boolean 

Dim  BackUpO  As  Integer 

Dim  Once  As  Integer 

Dim  BackUpCost  As  Double 

Dim  Replace  As  Boolean 
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Sub  "SIPR  ”  calls  the  other  subs  for  each  problem  in  order 
Sub  SIPRO 

Application-ScreenUpdating  =  False 
Call  CountProbs 
For  Problem  =  1  To  NumProbs 
Call  Initialize 
Call  CountParts 
Call  ArrayMgmt 
Call  WriteValues 
Call  SetRange 
Call  QdLoop 
Next 
End  Sub 


The  following  sub  simply  counts  the  number  of problems  to  be  solved 
Sub  CountProbsQ 

With  Worksheets("Problems").Range("A2") 

'First  count  the  number  of  problems  in  the  problem  set 
For  i  =  0  To  500 
If  .Offset(i,  0)  >  0  Then 
NumProbs  =  .Offset(i,  0) 

End  If 
Next 

'Initialize  the  anchors  that  mark  the  problem 
Anchorl  =  0 
Anchor2  =  0 
End  With 
End  Sub 


Sub  "Initialize  ”  initializes  those  variables  that  must  be  initialized  for  each  problem 

Sub  InitializeO 
StartTime  =  Timer 
Trend  =  0 

Anchorl  =  Anchor2 
MovingAvgl  =  100000 
End  Sub 
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The  following  sub  counts  the  number  of parts  in  the  current  problem 


Sub  CountPartsQ 

With  Worksheets("Problems").Range("A2") 

'First  count  the  number  of  parts  in  the  problem  and  reset  the  anchor 
'for  the  next  problem 
j  =  0 
Do 

j  =  j  +  1 

If  .Offset(Anchorl  +  j,  1)  o  ""  Then 
NumParts  =  .Offset(Anchorl  +  j,  1) 

End  If 

Loop  Until  .Offset(Anchorl  +  j,  1)  = "" 

Anchor2  =  Anchor  1  +  j 
End  With 
End  Sub 


The  following  sub  redimensions  the  arrays  to  be  used  in  the  solution  technique 
Sub  ArrayMgmtQ 

With  Worksheets("Problems").Range("A2") 

'Now  redimension  the  parts  and  solution  arrays  for  the  number  of  parts 
ReDim  PartArray(NumParts,  2) 

ReDim  SolutionArray(NumParts) 

ReDim  ServiceLevel(NumParts) 

ReDim  Comparison(NumParts  +  3, 1) 

ReDim  Qd(3) 

For  i  =  1  To  3 
Qd(i)  =  30000 
Next 

'Read  in  the  parts  data 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
PartArray(i,  1)  =  .Offset(Anchorl  +  i,  2) 

PartArray(i,  2)  =  .Offset(Anchorl  +  i,  3) 

Next 

Rangel  =  .Offset(Anchorl,  4) 

End  With 
End  Sub 


The  following  sub  writes  the  problem  parameters  to  the  calculation  sheet  prior  to  solving 

Sub  WriteValuesO 

'Write  the  values  to  the  calculation  sheet 
With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Al") 
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.Offset(24,  0)  =  Problem 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

.Offset(i  +  2, 1)  =  PartArray(i,  1) 

,Offset(i  +  2,  3)  =  PartArray(i,  2) 

Next 

'Fill  in  zeros  if  less  than  10  parts 
If  NumParts  <10  Then 
For  i  =  NumParts  +  1  To  10 
.OffsetO  +  2, 1)  =  0 
.Offset(i  +  2,  3)  =  0 
.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =10000 
Next 
End  If 
End  With 
End  Sub 

The  following  sub  sets  the  starting  value  for  Qf  (user  input) 

Sub  SetRangeO 
'Set  the  search  range  for  Qd 
With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Al") 

Rangel  =  .Offset(16, 1) 

End  With 
End  Sub  , 


The  “QdLoop  ’’  sub  solves  the  optimal  set  of  {Qp}  for  the  range  of^ 
Sub  QdLoopO 

With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Al") 

'Now  loop  through  range  of  Qd  values,  solving  Qp  for  each 
AllDone  =  False 
n  =  Rangel  - 1 
Do  Until  AllDone 
n  =  n+  1 
Once  =  0 

ReDim  Preserve  Comparison(NumParts  +  3,  n  -  Rangel  +  1) 
ReDim  FinalStep(NumParts,  2) 

ReDim  BackUp(NumParts) 

.Offset(2,  5)  =  n 

'Reset  part  order  quantities  to  zero 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  0 
Next 

'  Call  StartMin 
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Call  StartAvg 
'  Call  Startfiack 

Call  StartingSL 
Call  Optimize 
'  Call  CheckOnes 

Call  RevisedCheck 
Call  SaveSolution 
Call  TrendCheck 
Loop 

Call  ChooseBest 
Call  WriteSolution 
End  With 
End  Sub 

Sub  StartMinQ 

With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Al") 

'Increment  each  part  quantity  until  the  service  level  is  1 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

ServiceLevel(i)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  8) 

Next 

For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
Do  Until  ServiceLevel(i)  =  0 
.OffsetO  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  +  1 
ServiceLevel(i)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  8) 

Loop 
Next 
End  With 
End  Sub 

Sub  StartAvgO 

With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Al") 

'Set  initial  order  qtys  to  the  expected  value  needed 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

If  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  <  Round((.Offset(16, 1)  -  (.Offset(i  +  2, 1)  * 
.Offset(2,  5)))  -  0.5, 0)  Then 

.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  Round((.Offset(16, 1)  -  (.Offset(i  +  2, 1)  * 
.Offset(2,  5)))  -  0.5, 0) 

End  If 
Next 
End  With 
End  Sub 

Sub  StartingSLQ 

With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Al") 

'Take  initial  read  of  service  level  and  cost  with  part  quantities  seeded 
ServiceTarget  =  .Offset(17, 1) 
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Cost  =  .Offset(14, 6) 

For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

ServiceLevel(i)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  8) 

Next 
End  With 
End  Sub 

Sub  StartBackQ 

With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Ar') 

Do 

For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
If  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  >  0  Then 
.Offset^  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  -  1 

SolutionArray(i)  =  (Cost  -  .Offset(14,  6))  /  (ServiceLevel(i)  -  _ 

.Offset(i  +  2,  8)) 

.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  +  1 
Else 

SolutionArray(i)  =  0 
End  If 
Next 

Solution  =  1 

For  i  =  2  To  NumParts 

If  SolutionArray(i)  >  SolutionArray(SoIution)  Then 
Solution  =  i 
End  If 
Next 

.Offset(Solution  +  2, 5)  =  .Offset(Solution  +  2,  5)  - 1 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
ServiceLevel(i)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  8) 

Next 

SL  =  .Offset(15,  8) 

Loop  Until  (SL  <=  .Offset(19, 1)) 

End  With 
End  Sub 

Sub  OptimizeQ 
Counter  =  1 

With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Al") 

Now  increase  each  part  by  one  unit  and  store  the  bang  per  buck  in  solution  array 
Do 

For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
FinalStep(i,  2)  =  FinalStep(i,  1) 

FinalStep(i,  1)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5) 

.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  +  1 

SolutionArray(i)  =  (.Offset(i  +  2,  8)  -  ServiceLevel(i))  /  (.Offset(14,  6)  -  Cost) 
.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  - 1 
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Next 

Solution  =  1 
k  =  0 

For  i  =  2  To  NumParts 

If  SolutionArray(i)  >  SolutionArray(Solution)  Then 
Solution  =  i 

Elself  SolutionArray(i)  =  SolutionArray(Solution)  Then 
k  =  k+l 
End  If 
Next 
Total  =  0 
Least  =  10000 

For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

ServiceLevel(i)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  8) 

Next 

SL  =  .Offset(15,  8) 

Cost  =  .Offset(14,  6) 

Least  =  Cost 

Worksheets("Test").Range("Al").Offset(Counter,  0)  =  .Offset(3,  5) 
Worksheets("Test").Range("Al").Offset(Counter,  1)  =  .Offset(4,  5) 
Worksheets("Test").Range("Ar').Offset(Counter,  2)  =  .Offset(5,  5) 
Worksheets("Test").Range("Al").Offset(Counter,  3)  =  .Offset(6,  5) 
Worksheets("Test").Range("Al").Offset(Counter,  4)  =  .Offset(7,  5) 
Worksheets("Test").Rarige("Al").Offset(Counter,  5)  =  Cost 
WorksheetsCTest").Range("Al").Offset(Counter,  6)  -  SL 
Worksheets("Test").Range("Al").Offset(Counter,  7)  =  .Offset(18, 1) 
Counter  =  Counter  +  1 
Loop  Until  (SL  >=  ServiceTarget) 

For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
BackUp(i)  =  .Offset(i  +  2, 5) 

Next 
End  With 
End  Sub 


Sub  CheckOnesO 

With  WorksheetsC'Calc  Sheet").Range("Al") 

'Before  saving  the  solution,  check  back  to  see  if  any  of  the  BackUp  Solutions  are  better 
For  j  =  1  To  2 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  FinalStep(i,  j) 

Next 

'Check  for  single-steps  first 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
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.Offset(i  +  2, 5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  +  1 
If  .Offset(15,  8)  >=  .Offset(17, 1)  Then 
If  .Offset(14, 6)  <  Least  Then 
For  k  =  1  To  NumParts 
BackUp(k)  =  .Offset(k  +  2,  5) 
Next 

BackUpCost  =  .Offset(14, 6) 

Least  =  BackUpCost 
End  If 
End  If 

.Offset(i  +  2, 5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  - 1 
Next 

Now  check  for  two-steps 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
For  k  =  I  To  NumParts 
.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  +  I 
,Offset(k  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(k  +  2,  5)  +  1 
If  .Offset(15,  8)  >=  .Offset(17, 1)  Then 
If  .Offset(14, 6)  <  Least  Then 
For  m  =  1  To  NumParts 
BackUp(m)  =  .Offset(m  +  2,  5) 
Next 

BackUpCost  =  .Offset(14, 6) 
Least  =  BackUpCost 
End  If 
End  If 

.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2, 5)  - 1 
.Offset(k  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(k  +  2,  5)  - 1 
Next 
Next 
Next 

If  BackUpCost  <  Cost  Then 
For  i  =  I  To  NumParts 

.Offset(i  +  2, 5)  =  BackUp(i) 

Cost  =  BackUpCost 
Next 
End  If 
End  With 
End  Sub 


Sub  RevisedCheckQ 
Replace  =  False 

With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Al ") 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  BackUp(i) 
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If  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  >  0  Then  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  - 1 
Next 

If  NumParts  >  5  Then 
For  a  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(3,  5)  =  .Offset(3, 5)  +  a 
For  b  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(4,  5)  =  .Offset(4,  5)  +  b 
For  c  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(5,  5)  =  .Offset(5,  5)  +  c 
For  d  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(6,  5)  =  .Offset(6,  5)  +  d 
For  e  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(7,  5)  =  .Offset(7,  5)  +  e 
For  r  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(8,  5)  =  .Offset(8,  5)  +  r 
For  s  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(9, 5)  =  .Offset(9, 5)  +  s 
For  t  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(10,  5)  =  .Offset(10,  5)  + 1 
For  u  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(l  1,5)  =  .Offset(l  1,  5)  +  u 
For  V  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(12,  5)  =  .Offset(12,  5)  +  v 
If  .Offset(15,  8)  >=  .Offset(17, 1)  And  .Offset(14, 6). 
<  Least  Then 
For  m  =  1  To  NumParts 
BackUp(m)  =  .Offset(m  +  2,  5) 

Next 

Least  =  .Offset(14,  6) 

Replace  =  True 
End  If 

.Ofrset(12,  5)  =  .Offset(12,  5)  -  v 
Next 

.Offset(l  1,  5)  =  .Offset(l  1,  5)  -  u 
Next 

.Offset(10,  5)  =  .Offset(10,  5)  - 1 
Next 

.Offset(9,  5)  =  .Offset(9,  5)  -  s 
Next 

.Offset(8,  5)  =  .Offset(8,  5)  -  r 
Next 

.Offset(7,  5)  =  .Offset(7,  5)  -  e 
Next 

.Offset(6,  5)  =  .Offset(6,  5)  -  d 
Next 

.Offset(5,  5)  =  .Offset(5,  5)  -  c 
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Next 

.Offset(4,  5)  =  .Offset(4, 5)  -  b 
Next 

.Offset(3,  5)  =  .Offset(3,  5)  -  a 
Next 
Else 

For  a  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(3,  5)  =  .Offset(3,  5)  +  a 
For  b  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(4,  5)  =  .Offset(4,  5)  +  b 
For  c  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(5,  5)  =  .Offset(5,  5)  +  c 
For  d  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(6,  5)  =  .Offset(6,  5)  +  d 
For  e  =  0  To  1 

.Offset(7,  5)  =  .Offset(7,  5)  +  e 

If  .Offset(15,  8)  >=  .Offset(17, 1)  And  .Offset(14, 6)  <  Least  Then 
For  m  =  1  To  NumParts 
BackUp(m)  =  .Offset(m  +  2,  5) 

Next 

Least  =  .Offset(14,  6) 

Replace  =  True 
End  If 

.Offset(7,  5)  =  .Offset(7,  5)  -  e 
Next 

.Offset(6,  5)  =  .Offset(6,  5)  -  d 
Next 

.Offset(5,  5)  =  .Offset(5,  5)  -  c 
Next 

.Offset(4, 5)  =  .Offset(4,  5)  -  b 
Next 

.Offset(3,  5)  =  .Offset(3,  5)  -  a 
Next 
End  If 

For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

.Offset(i  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  +  1 
Next 

For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

.Offset(i  +  2,5)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5)  +  1 
For  j  =  1  To  NumParts 
If  i  oj  Then 

.Offset(j  +  2,  5)  =  .Offset(j  +  2,  5)  -  1 

If  .Offset(15,  8)  >=  .Offset(17, 1)  And  .Offset(14, 6)  <  Least  Then 
For  m  =  1  To  NumParts 
BackUp(m)  =  .Offset(m  +  2,  5) 

Next 
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Least  =  .Offset(14, 6) 

Replace  =  True 
End  If 

.Offset(j  +  2,  5)  =  .OffsetO'  +  2,  5)  +  1 
End  If 
Next 

.OffsetO  +  2,  5)  =  .OffsetO  +  2,  5)  - 1 
Next 

For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 
.OffsetO  +  2, 5)  =  BackUpO) 

Next 

Cost  =  .Offset(14,  6) 

End  With 

End  Sub 


Sub  SaveSolutionQ 

With  Worksheets("Calc  Sheet").Range("Al") 

"Now  save  the  solution  (all  Qp's  and  total  cost)  in  the  comparison  array 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

Comparison(i,  n  -  Rangel  +  1)  =  .Offset(i  +  2,  5) 

Next 

Comparison(NumParts  +  1,  n  -  Rangel  +  1)  =  Cost 
Comparison(NumParts  +  2,  n  -  Rangel  +  1)  =  n 
Comparison(NumParts  +  3,  n  -  Rangel  +  1)  =  .Offset(18, 1) 

Worksheets("Qd  Curves").Range("Al").Offset(n  -  Rangel  +  1,_ 

(2  *  Problem)  - 1)  =  n 

Worksheets("Qd  Curves").Range("Al").Offset(n  -  Rangel  +  1,  (Problem))  ==  Cost 
End  With 
End  Sub 


Sub  TrendCheckO 

'Update  the  Qd  array  and  see  if  the  last  five  solutions  have  been  increasing 
'If  so,  stop  incrementing  Qd 
j  =  0 

For  i  =  3  To  2  Step  -1 
Qd(i)  =  Qd(i-l) 

Next 

Qd(l)  =  Cost 

MovingAvg2  =  MovingAvgl 
Movin^vgl  =  (Qd(l)  +  Qd(2)  +  Qd(3))  /  3 
If  MovingAvgl  >  MovingAvg2  Then 
Trend  =  Trend  +  1 
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Else 

Trend  =  0 
End  If 

If  Trend  >  5  Or  n  >  150  Then 
AllDone  =  True 
Trend  =  0 
End  If 
End  Sub 


Sub  ChooseBestO 

'Loop  through  comparison  array  to  choose  the  best  solution 
Best  =  1 

For  i  =  2  To  n  -  Rangel  +  1 

If  Comparison(NumParts  +  1,  i)  <  Comparison(NumParts  +  1,  Best)  Then 
Best  =  i 
End  If 
Next 
End  Sub 


Sub  WriteSolutionO 

'Write  best  solution  to  Results  worksheet 
With  Worksheets("Results").Range("Al ") 

.Offset(Problem,  0)  =  Problem 
For  i  =  1  To  NumParts 

.Offset(Problem,  i)  =  Comparison(i,  Best) 

Next 

.Offset(Problem,  11)  =  Comparison(NumParts  +  1,  Best) 
.Offset^roblem,  12)  =  Comparison(NumParts  +  2,  Best) 
.Offset^roblem,  13)  =  Comparison(NuniParts  +  3,  Best) 
EndTime  =  Timer 

.Offset(Problem,  14)  =  EndTime  -  StartTime 
End  With 
End  Sub 
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APPENDIX  D  -  Detailed  Results  of  Runs 


Table  Al-1:  ReNet  Results,  Single-Period  Problem 

St  Dev. 

Problem 

I  Part  Order  Quantities 

Qd 
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Table  A 1-2:  SIPR  Results,  Single-Period  Problem 


Table  A 1-3:  Sensitivity  Results  for  Core  Purchase  and  Disassembly  Costs 


Problem 

Core  Cost 

1  Part  Order  Quantities 
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Table  Al-4:  Sensitivity  Results  for  Target  Service  Level 
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TSL 

I  Part  Order  Quantities 
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Svc.  Level 
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Table  AU5:  Sensitivity  Results  for  End-Item  Demand  Level 


Problem  |  Demand 


Part  Order  Quantities 


EnaBiBH30Pnoo^«a 
□ElEIOEIDDDDO^P^^ 

EBmpPMBIteilaiEi— BE51I 
lisniiiiinnwwPMM^MEEEli 
IBPPPHOBBPO^^^gai 

lEBBDBBElBBBHiCEESlI _ 

lEBBBBBBBIQISBI^Bgii^ 
PipppgiiiiniirannKia— Q^ggi 
BUBBPIEIBIBIEHEIBBggg^i 
BBPPiEliBIBEHlBiBUfea^l 
BPPPlDIBIElHlKIICTMroig^l 
iiiraiai3raraFn^gHitnBy^i^>^i 

B  DB  IQ  IS  E3ES  ESESBl  ■EEBSBiBE!  BBE^I  KISSES  ^KESi 
BBBBBBBlMnMii^l 
PPBBBBBHBBlMggBni 
BBPPPPBBBBPBBT" 
BPPBBBBBPEMB_ 
IBBPBBBBDOB|P^^^|^___ 
illBBPBBPBBB^P^ii^ki^P«l^i 


in  BB  BB  DIIE]  EBEIliEli 
inpiiBiHigiggafEiigtirecii 

nBBIQlQIElBSEB^EQ^I^^Bl 
BOBEBBl^BligigPEagill 
BBBEEBIEEEBPK^I 
BBBIQEEOESBEEIEE]^ 

BBPPPPPBBB  _ 

BBPPBBBBBDPBSESIPKIEII 

IBPPBBBPBBOBPEagi - 

IBBBPBBBBBKIII^^BI 
IBPBBBBBDBEElB^^Bi 
IBBPBBEBIHmmM^CTai 
I B  El  ^3  El  EB  IS  lEl  B3  EH  I 

BPBEEEBlBlEEgBgBin^ll 

BBEEI<^iitfc^EaE^Egl[^P  I  HI  i  ■! 

BBE  E9EEES  EEBl 
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B  EBIEDE  EEB  EDEQI^^EESII 

BBPPPPPBBB! 
IBPPBBBBBPBI 
inPBBBDPBBB^^BI 
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BMiiwtiEnBglEHEgEniCTKyi^KEI^Jill 
IBEBSEaEBBEaBEaBl'Tlii  IPPI I  ll 


Svc.  Level  Time  (s)  Wnd  Cost  DA  Ratio 
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Table  A 1-6:  Sensitivity  Results  for  Standard  Deviation  of  Yield  Distribution 


Table  Al-7:  Multi-Period  Results,  Increasing  Demand  Pattern 


Pattern  I  Problem  Period 


nHHnHaaHOBIBgazaCBgBa  Bataan  T^HalilillBBIlBlniinnnnrannrTil 

nnnnininirunmnf  rrn  i  im  i  i  ii^m  i  i  i  ib  i  i/  hm  i  i  imi  i  iiii  ii  l^lll■l■l■l■l■ll 


BnBBIBIElBl^EaEl»H-~tglJ 
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I B  B  IQ  Bl  ^  ESI  Ell  EE]  I^Bl  BDSSBl  I 
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BBiE)EE^ggBii^Baigi»ig!igg!nii 


— BEamBBIiaBEaii^BBBBBIBBEBM 

[■aittaEMiEaaBOBEBHHBBBBBEM 
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BDB^EagBIKglHBililBEEEEBgl 
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j|ii«jKaa^3iift?iiiiMaaaBBElBBBEEEMii 
^te«:aEaBEEBBaBBBBBBBBMBll 

"nilBE^^gEailEEHHBBBBEEEM 
iEEailBEBEaaBBHBBEEEEE 
PEHElBipjEgl^^BBBBBEEEEE 
EfejMETOij^niESlBBBHBEEEEMi 
■a!i!aEiwjjiaiiiEEllBBBBBEEEEE]l 
lEttaiiaEEEEBHBHBBEEEEBBl 


Table  A 1-8:  Multi-Period  Results.  Decreasing  Demand  Pattern 


Problem  |  Period 


□BBQBDBDDIQmiS 

BBBBIEEEBEgi3^KPRggai 

BBBBBEEEE^^BBB3E]i 

BDBIDEEDBIBIE^B^SI 

BODBOBEEIHBI^^^^ 
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BBEEEEElBlE^BEEgBI 
IBBEEEEESEESBlB^ElEi] 
BBEIHEEEEBEEgMEEi 


Holding  \  Disassembb 


Ig^yiiiiiilliifiiBHHnEIHHilHia 
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■HwiiiiEi— E^IEPBPPIBEEEEM 
■SKaaPBMBBl^aiBBBBBglllimBMH 
BBBaaBBBnPEEEMM 
iEBOEl— iEBIBIII^BBHBBEEEEM 
^BBBBBEEEEE] 

_  _ IBBPBBEEEEM 

^Bat^nHM^gEaiMBEEIBBBBBEEEE« 
WBfeiialEBBMEBl— BBBHBBEIBmmM 
E^MEmnBBBBEEEBM 
MEEgaiEaBMBMmBPPBnPEBBEI 
MBBaEI— EBMBanBPBBEEEEB 
^■lamailBMBEEBgBEHaPBBEBiEininiBm 
UtemiEI^BEB— BBBBBBEEBEM 
SlEl^El— EE—EEBBPHBEEMEE) 
-JIBifeliaEI—EMMBBBBBBPEEEEM 

seqkebbihheebkbbbbbbeeebh 
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